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WHAT ABOUT FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES?" 


LANGUAGE is probably man’s most extra- 
ordinary invention. Though we are aware 
of this, we are not at all aware of the tre- 
mendous influence which this invention of 
ours has upon us. Yet if we give the mat- 
ter some thought, we realize that we are 
peculiarly sensitive to language and _ its 
use. Thousands of people notice deviations 
from standard practice, like Mr. Willkie’s 
‘‘reservahr.’’? The invention of a word like 
‘‘Hitlerat,’’ or the prominence given to a 
learned word like ‘‘ailurophile’’ by Life, 
arouses our interest and may send some of 
us running to the dictionary. The sooth- 
ing basso of a radio announcer or a singing 
commercial inevitably affect us, and when 
Clare Boothe Luce (after her first day in 

1 Based on a paper read at the annual Educa- 
tion Forum of the Tuition Plan, New York City, 
February 17, 1943. 
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Congress) is quoted by The New York 


Times as saying that ‘‘the processes of 
democracy are swell,’’ her subtle choice of 
an adjective does not escape us. 

We are told that the possession of lan- 
the 
But 
our animal friends generally manage to 


guage sets us apart, as members of 
animal kingdom, from other species. 


live somewhat better than we, to eat less 
fastidiously, to have more fun, and to spend 
a great deal more time in repose and medi- 
tation. 
Knglish, I must resort to silly signs and 


If I meet a Czech who cannot speak 


must try to use my untrained facial muscles 
to register various thoughts; but if my dog 
meets the Czech’s dog, he has no trouble at 
all in exchanging with him various remarks, 
complimentary or otherwise, and thus has 
an advantage over me. When we consider, 
in addition to these things, the fact that our 
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animal friends also dress better and are 


entirely free from dozens of silly inhibi- 
that we hasten to 


tions, it is no wonder 


classify them as ‘‘lower’’ animals so as to 
assure ourselves of our superiority. 

Our acquisition of language, remarkable 
though it is, has made us liable to many 
trouble, not all of it 
the 


inherited taboos 


kinds of resulting 


circumstances or words im- 


We 


a more recent magic spell 


from the 


mediately involved. 


words : 


, 


about 
has been put upon us by the printed word 
in which we are subconsciously impelled 
to believe just because it is printed. Primi- 
tive tribes would not pronounce the name 
of their own special god and sometimes 
would not reveal the true name of a child 
because they thought that to do so would 
give evil spirits an opportunity to do harm. 
Such atavistic impulses have recently shown 
themselves in the agitation to do away with 
the word ‘‘kindergarten’’ precisely as if to 
vive a certain name to a thing were to affect 
it and even the children who attend it. 

I suspect that an atavistic impulse is re- 
flected in the fuss which we feel compelled 
Per- 


Are we 


to make when someone makes a pun. 
haps this is a defense mechanism. 
subconsciously so afraid of being unable 
correctly to distinguish between homonyms 
that when someone else deliberately con- 
fuses them we feel we must make elaborate 
noises as if to say that we would never miss 
the point, and would never be at all econ- 
fused that way? 

Most jokes, too, depend upon some special 
use of language like hyperbole, as in the 
story about the court witness who was the 
only man who saw a cow hit by atrain. At 
the trial of a suit for damages he was the 
star witness, vet counsel could get virtually 
nothing out of him for the reeord. Finally, 
in exasperation, he asked the witness how 
The 


witness replied, ‘‘She looked discouraged.’’ 


the cow looked after she was struck. 


If, then, we agree that language is man’s 
most extraordinary achievement, and that 
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we are all, consciously or subconsciously, 
profoundly affected by phe- 
nomena, ought we not to pay the most 
careful attention to the linguistie training 
Obviously, we should, and 


linguistic 


of children? 
the 
Council of Teachers of English ealls atten- 


Jasic Aims Committee of the Nationa] 


tion to one phase of this training in a state- 
ment that is printed in the January, 1942, 
issue of The English Journal; ‘‘It is im- 
perative that young people acquire, to the 
highest degree commensurate with their 
ability, the power to read intelligently, to 
interpret meaning accurately, to examine 
critically what they read, and to apply it 
to socially desirable purposes.’’ 
Recognizing that the use of language will 
inevitably play an important part in post- 
war adjustments, Lee in his book, ‘‘Lan- 
guage Habits in Human Affairs,’’ says: 
‘*No matter who wins this war, we will have 
to talk things over; [this] means the use 
The future thus depends 
upon our ability to discover and use the 


of language. 


methods of sanity in speech and action.”’ 
We 
training in our schools but I am econvineed 


should provide proper linguistic 
that we can do so only if we make use of 
the comparatively recent discoveries in the 
field of linguistic science. Oddly enough, 
though in this country we have some of the 
world’s most eminent linguistic scientists, 
little classroom use is made of their invalu- 
able contributions to the study of man’s 
greatest social instrument. In scientific 
study we record facts, classify them, per- 
form experiments, and so on, so as to be 
able to identify causes and effects and per- 
haps to formulate ‘‘laws’’ that will enable 
us to predict what may happen as the result 
of given combinations of certain factors 
under certain conditions. This is quite as 
true of linguistic science as of any other 
science. Furthermore, although we may 
get interesting and useful results in any 
one field from a careful investigation of a 
certain part of it—English, for instance, in 
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the field of languages—the scope of our in- 
vestigation is vastly enlarged if we study 
other languages; this is because opportuni- 
ties for comparisons of various phenomena 
are thus afforded. 

All who are qualified to speak with au- 
thority about the postwar world agree that 
to precision and faeility in handling our 
native tongue we shall frequently have to 
add 


tongues. 


reasonably good fluency in foreign 
Gil Robb Wilson, 


aviation, State of New Jersey, and a leader 


director of 


in the development of air freight, says that 
after the war there will be searcely a com- 
modity made that will be more than twenty- 
four hours away from the consumer. At 
the same time, he states categorically that 
the need of foreign languages will, there- 
fore, be very great. 

In view of these facts, I urge as funda- 
to the solution of the difficulties 
which we have experienced in foreign-lan- 


mental 


guage programs, careful training of our 
pupils in the fundamentals of language 
as language. In such training linguistic 
science and linguistie scientists ought to 
be our guides. Basie linguistic training 
(which ean be given in a Latin course as 
well as in any language course) solves the 
problem of the pupil who eannot possibly 
tell which language he may have to study 
thoroughly, for his linguistic training not 
only will give him insight into the proper 
use of his own language, but will also 
teach him correct habits in his approach 
to any foreign tongue. An important pub- 
lication which points the way to such train- 
ing has recently been issued by the Lin- 
guistie Society of America and was writ- 
ten by Leonard Bloomfield, ‘‘ Outline Guide 
for the Practical Study of Foreign Lan- 
’; it may be secured from the secre- 
tary of the society, J. M. Cowan, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, for 25c. 

Now it is a fact that our school and col- 
lege courses, even for those who major in 
languages, have not included 


guages’ 


linguistic 
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training. Much is done with literary criti- 
cism and with the minutiae of grammar, 
but is taught 
Bloomfield says, ‘‘is largely in error.’’ It 


what about language, as 
is as though a student of automotive me- 
chanics learned all about the assembly of 
a motor but never found out what made 
it go. 

Moreover, in our schools, we have made 
the mistake of assuming that every. stu- 
dent or at least nearly every one, should 
take a foreign language. Some students 
simply cannot succeeed at such a study. 
Under the present arrangement, such pu- 


‘ 


pils flounder along until they have ‘‘com- 
pleted’’? two years and then drop it. In 
such eases, most of the time is wasted. It 
far better to 
course in basie linguistic training for some 


would be have a one-year 
pupils and a sound two-year course in 
Latin for others, while the linguistically 
able should take a thorough four-year 
course from which they would get some 
rT 

They 


could go faster, since progress would not 


real mastery of a foreign tongue. 


be impeded by the necessity of trying to 
keep the very weak pupils up with the 
class. 

It is true that certain fields of linguistic 
study have received attention, and they 
are always full of interest for pupils. I 
think it is highly desirable and _ intellee- 
tually stimulating, for example, for a stu- 
dent to realize that a supercilious remark 
might find its way into The New Yorker’s 
‘‘Raised Eyebrows Department’’ where it 
would feel etymologically at home; or to 
that 
metus, fear, so that the meticulously eare- 


know meticulous comes from Latin 
ful worker is one who is very much afraid 
of making a mistake. It is likewise useful 
to understand how various derivatives of 
the same Indo-European root appear in 
cognate languages: for instance, the root 
commonly written AK which appears in 
Latin in acus, needle, and acetum, vinegar ; 


in Greek in akouo, to have sharp ears, to 
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hear: and in Enelish as ar and also as egg, 
the verb whose use is now confined to the 
eta ? 
expression tO egg? On. 
But such considerations of the develop- 
ments of roots involve a study of the de- 
velopment of meanings. I wish, therefore, 


to say something about semantics as one of 


the important fields of linguistic study 
which must be opened to our students. 
Later I shall discuss sound patterns. It 


Is mv belief that a consideration of only 
these two fields will reveal what an all-im- 
portant contribution linguistic science has 
to make to language teaching and language 
study. 
Semantics. Around CVery word elusters 
a cloud of meanings. For any speaker, 
as he uses a word in a context of his own 
making, the word has a central meaning. 
But it 


meanings, most or 


eood marginal 
all of 
to the speaker and which would oceur to 
the word in 
The 


may even have been originally a marginal 


also has a 


many 
which are known 
some other 


him if he heard 


person’s context. central meaning 
meaning as when the railroader speaks of 
a ‘‘hogger’’ or the camera man of ‘‘dolly’’ 
or the linguist of ‘‘syneope.’’? I doubt 
whether there are many people to whom 
all of these marginal meanings, which have 
become central for certain specialists, are 
known. 

Now it is precisely from this cause that 
most arguments are doomed to failure. 
The speaker who is semantically untrained 
does not realize that in the minds of those 
who hear certain words which he uses there 
will be conjured up all sorts of marginal 
meanings which were not at all in the mind 
The goal of the 


is so to choose 


of the speaker himself. 
precise speaker or writer 
words and so put them into a context that 
the central meanings which he wants them 
to have for other people hearing or seeing 
them will be perfectly obvious. 

A good example of the confusion that 


I had 


can arise is an experience which 
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when I was about twelve years old. The 
boy across the street claimed that a handi- 
cap was a good thing, while I claimed that 
it was a bad thing. He knew it was a good 
thing, because he had recently run in a race 
where he had been given a handicap of ten 
feet. 
[ had heard people say that my cousin’s 


I knew it was a bad thing, because 
attack of appendicitis had been a great 
handicap. Obviously, we were both right 
and, obviously, our argument could never 
be settled unless it were subjected to lin- 
An 


be envisaged if 


euistiec analysis. equally impossible 


situation could someone 


were to argue that the verb 


oe 


mind’’? meant 
to do as you were told, while his opponent 
claimed that it meant precisely the oppo- 
site: to make somebody else do as com- 
manded. The mind the 
teaching of his conscience, while the latter 
would mind the baby. Perhaps both of 
them mind their P’s and Q’s. 

Of course, it was Humpty Dumpty who 
settled the whole question when he said 
that when he used a word it meant ex- 
actly what he chose to have it mean. There 
are too many Humpty Dumpties making 


former would 


speeches. 

An example of the confusion which may 
result from untrained interpretation of 
words is found in an experiment which I 
have tried in various classes. We suppose 
that, as we pass two people who are en- 


caged in conversation, we distinguish 
amidst the murmur, only one word— 


‘‘jack.’’ I ask the elass to write down 
at once what it suggests. All of the fol- 
lowing are likely to be found: (a) a name; 
(b) slang for money; (¢) a tool; (d) a 
plaything; (e) a mule; (f) a big rabbit. 
The complete sentence in which the word 
was used might then turn out to be part 
of a discussion between two switchboard 
operators in which a ‘‘jack’’ would be a 
metal tip on a flexible cable. 

Thus semantie training is invaluable for 
one who expects to use his language accu- 
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rately or who wishes to gain a real under- 
standing of the ways of foreign languages. 
It also happens to be essential for good 
teaching of any subject. Students must be 
made to realize that reactions to or inter- 
pretations of words depend upon the back- 
eround or the mood or the prejudices or a 
dozen other faetors that may ‘‘precondi- 
tion’’ the mind of any given hearer. In 
the study of the phenomenon of heat in 
physics we get an excellent elementary ex- 
ample of preconditioning by holding one 
hand in hot water and the other in cold 
water and then putting both hands into 
tepid water. One hand feels the water as 
cold, the other feels it as warm. Linguistic 
science, through semantie study, teaches us 
that an 
arises in the interpretation of words. 


analogous situation frequently 

Terms that are constantly used today 
have aS many interpretations as there are 
people who hear them; e.g., ‘‘well-to-do’’; 


J 


‘‘the privileged classes’’; ‘‘communism’’ 


‘‘desperation’’; and so on. Therefore, any 
argument or statement which involves such 
words must be ruled as valueless, from a 
scientific point of view, unless these words 
or terms are clearly defined. 

To show how handy words are, we need 
only quote the Berlin spokesman who said 
of the Russian offensive, ‘‘We have forced 
the enemy to take up the burden of the 


b 


initiative.’’ Or the ingenious declaration 
of a chief air-raid warden who warned that 
in a blackout ‘‘ We shall have to create as 
much darkness as possible.”’ 

So Romeo would, were he not Romeo ealled, 

Retain that dear perfection which he owes 

Without that title. 

The story is told that Mussolini’s great 
fondness for addressing his subjects from 
the baleony of the Palazzo Venezia leads the 
less admiring to eall him ‘‘Giulietta.’’ 

My pronunciation of the last word un- 
doubtedly stirred your linguistic conscious- 
ness because I used the Italian sound pat- 
This leads me to the 
second of the two fields of linguistic science 


tern to pronounee it. 
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to which I shall eall attention and about 
which students of foreign language usually 
are left in almost complete ignorance. 
Sound pattern. To begin with, pupils 
are not told what a sound pattern is and 
how important it is to the speaking of any 
Let us suppose that the foreign 
The 
attention 


language. 
language to be learned is French. 
pupils should then have their 
called to the fact that many of the sounds 
made in speaking English are not made in 
speaking French, while many sounds made 
in speaking French are not made in speak- 
Thus the 
of the sound pattern is presented. 


fundamental idea 
A pat- 
tern may be defined as containing all the 
that 


are made by native speakers who correctly 


ing Enelish. 


sounds and combinations of sounds 
pronounce their language. 

The errors committed through a lack of 
knowledge of sound patterns are multiplied 
and new errors are added because pupils 
unscientific 
Thus 


and 


are not taught the danger of 
interpretation of alphabetic symbols. 
both 
pupils often start immediately to interpret 


in beginners’ courses teacher 
the foreign language through such symbols. 
The pupil at onee assigns to these symbols 
in French words, for instance, the values 
which they have, or which he thinks they 
have in English. Consider the initial su 
of French sur. To the native Frenchman, 
this symbol and the one following mean 
that before any sound is made, the lips 
must be rounded. Yet the pupil whose 
native language is English gets no such 
meaning and he does not round his lips. 
As a result, it is impossible for him to pro- 
nounee the word correctly. As another in- 
stance, take the word Paris. In English 
such an initial p calls for a heavy aspiration 
to follow it; there is no such aspiration in 
French. The a will be diphthongal in ehar- 
acter, and may have four or five values ac- 
This 


mid-west 


cording to the dialect of the speaker. 
a and the 
speech, rime with ‘‘pear,’’ 
The r 


following r will, in 
for instance. 


will be cacuminal in character, the 
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t will be diphthongal and will sound like 
the e in we. 

Such misinterpretation of alphabetic 
It will naturally be un- 


Most speakers 


symbols is fatal. 
usually bad in this country. 
of English have not the faintest idea of the 
immense complexity of sounds and manipu- 
lation of the vocal organs that are repre- 
sented by our alphabetical symbols. For 
instance, the two l’s of the word little are 
quite different in character, and so are the 
We are not 


conscious of the faet ourselves; how could 


two r’s in very and actress. 


a foreigner who has not had training in 
sound patterns and the essentials of pho- 
netics ever make a correct interpretation of 
them as he sees them on the printed page? 

A doubled consonant in English merely 
indicates that the preceding vowel is short 
as in filling compared to filing. But in 
Italian and Latin it represents a long con- 
sonant. Nearly everyone must have heard 
about long vowels in Latin, but how many 
Yet that is 
precisely what the two 1’s in mille represent. 
Thus it appears that the Italhan and the 


ever heard of long consonants ? 


long con- 
Yet 


the student of phonetics often hears En- 


Latin sound patterns include 


sonants, while the Enelish does not. 


glish-speaking persons use a long consonant 
in the word wholly to distinguish it from 
holy; it is perfeetly easy for us to learn 
to pronounce a long consonant. 

The moving-picture industry, which oe- 
casionally manifests a passion for precision, 
has vet to hear of sound patterns and easts 
Melvyn Douglas, for instanee, in ‘‘Third 
Hand,’’ 


This he obviously cannot be, for his speech 


Kinger, Left as a native of Ohio. 
does not contain any of the peculiarities 
of the sound pattern of that part of our 
country. 

How bound we are by our ignorance of 
the true significance of alphabetic symbols 
is shown by the pronunciation now current, 
e.g., on the the name 
Xavier. Here is a word beginning with an 
rx, something unknown to English-speaking 


radio, of proper 
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persons except in learned words like xylo- 
phone. As a result, people began to pro- 
nounce it by giving the initial Y the sound 
heard in the alphabetie name of the letter 
in English. Thus we hear ‘‘ Eks-avier.’’ 
A parallel case would be for a Frenehman, 
in whose alphabet there is no w, to pro- 
nounce wagon by giving the first letter its 
French alphabetic name, ‘‘double-vé.’’ 

A ‘‘foreign accent’? is caused simply by 
pronouncing the words of one language ac- 
cording to the sound pattern of another. 

It is not true that this or that person 
‘fcannot pronounce’’ this or that sound in 
this or that language. The school-age child 
can learn to make any of the sounds of a 
foreign language provided the proper in- 
struction is given. Naturally, we leave out 
of the question those with some defect of 
the speech organs. The Frenchman who 
says ‘‘ze’’ for ‘‘the’’ can be cured in one 
minute if he how to start the 
word by putting his tongue between his 
teeth. If he says ‘‘is’’ for ‘‘his’’ we need 
only explain that he must exhale before he 


is shown 


pronounces the 2. 

We represent the standard dog bark by 
bow-wow supplying imaginary consonants 
to help out this ‘‘lower’’ animal whose 
sound pattern includes no consonants. The 
I’rench, however, furnish this same dog, or 
one of his close friends, perhaps, with a 
different set of consonants, and also hear a 
different vowel sound, thus: gnarf-gnarf. 
Here, by the way, is material for an utterly 
fruitless argument, ‘‘ What do dogs really 
say ?”’ 

Having reached such an impasse, I con- 
clude with the following summary of my 
points: 

(a) Facility in the use of one’s own lan- 
guage is essential to clear thinking and 
clear acting. 

(b) Linguistie science, especially in this 
country, has made enormous advances in 
recent times and has much to contribute 
to a sound training in language arts. 

(ec) The working of linguistie principles, 
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though illustrated richly in our own tongue, 
ean far better be through the 
medium of a foreign language; further- 
more, the for foreign languages, 


already immediate, will become far greater 


studied 
need 


after the war. 

(d) The lack of knowledge of linguistic 
science is profound. Its importance to us 
is easily shown by citing examples of only 
two basic principles: semantic development 
and sound patterns. 

(e) A vital part of the education of all 
secondary-school pupils ought to be lin- 
euistie training which may be given in in- 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
THE WAR PROGRAM IN THE 
CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Tue Department of Physical Education 
in the Chicago public schools is serving 
enthusiastically in the Nation’s War Pro- 
gram. This is not a ‘‘hit-or-miss’’ program, 
but a carefully thought-out plan which has 
real educational value in addition to its 
value in the all-out war effort of our coun- 
try. The foundation for much of the work 
being carried on at this time was laid be- 
The ground 


’ 


fore the ‘‘war emergency.’ 
work for the public-school health program, 
for example, was laid in 1937, so that the 
plan is in full swing at this time when, as 
a nation, we need to be physically fit and 
physically efficient. 

Statistics on the medical status of the 
first two million draftees indicate the need 
for further intensification in both health 
and physical education. We know that of 
the 2,000,000 men recently examined for 
induction into our armed forces, approxi- 
mately 50 per cent failed for physical, 
mental, or educational reasons to meet the 
standards. Of 10,000 applicants rejected 
by the Navy, eye defects were responsible 
for 36 per cent of the rejections and teeth 
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tensive form in a course to be 
taken by all pupils or incorporated in a 
two-year Latin course, while the linguisti- 


one-year 


cally able pupils ought to take a full four- 
vear course in some foreign language as 
well as Latin. 

(f) Sound 
through a study of one’s native language 


linguistic training, given 
and of a foreign laneuage, will enable the 
student not only to undertake the learning 
of other foreign languages with scientific 
precision, but will also put within his reach 
the means of comunicating with his fellow 
beings through precise and exact language. 


By 

WILLIAM H. JOHNSON 
SUPERINTENDENT OF THE CHICAGO 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
defects for 20 eent. Approximately 
188,000 selectees were rejected because of 
dental defects.' 

Our Physical Education Department has, 


per 


therefore, formulated a war program to 
promote better health and physical fitness 
in our city. This means that our popula- 
tion must be free of physical defects and 
infections; that they practice good mental 
hygiene; that they possess the knowledge, 
skills, streneth, and endurance to engage 
successfully in activities which the war pro- 
gram demands of them. Just as the courses 
in history, geography, and other studies 
have been altered to fit the new pattern of 
a thorough awareness of the nation’s drive 
for victory, the objectives of physical edu- 
cation are being adjusted to meet the de- 
mands of the war program. This program 
has many phases and has been developed 
under the headings, health, class activities, 
and extracurricular activities. 

The children in each elementary school 
have a special health counselor whose duty 
it is to instruct them in the rules and prae- 


1 Journal of the NEA., March, 1942. 
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tices of good health and who provides Physical Education Department has en- 
ruidance in achieving physical fitness. This couraged the organization of intramural 
counselor is in addition to the regular games for upper grades during recess 
teacher of gymnastics. Besides the daily periods, before and after school, and dur- 
classroom inspection of the children to de- ing the noon luncheon period. Increased 


tect the initial appearance of communicable 
diseases, each child has a_ periodical ex- 
amination including measurements and a 
gross summary of physical abnormalities, 
which are referred to parents and family 
doctors or clinies for correction. 

The 


been making periodic dental examinations 


Chicago Board of Education has 


of all children in a city-wide project since 


1940. Parents are informed of the dental 
needs of their children, and the family 
dentist or the free clinies follow up with 


the necessary care. During the past year, 
39,000 boys in high school were given dental 
examinations as part of the physical-fitness 
program. Kye and ear examinations have 
also been given to all the school children of 
Chicago, and the necessary clinical care has 
been provided when a child’s family has 
been unable to do so. Tuberculin tests have 
been given in schools requesting this ser- 
vice. In special cases, individual psycho- 
logical tests are given when good mental 
health seems to be lacking. In all instances 
the school’s aim is to be sure that corrective 
measures follow test reports. 

In the elementary schools physical eduea- 
tion is carried on by special teachers in the 
evymnasium, or out-of-doors when weather 
This 


always been well graded, seasonal, and de- 


permits. phase of education has 


signed to contribute to the development 


and maintenance of physical health and 


vigor. The program includes rhythmie ac- 


tivities, gymnasium games, relays, body 


mechanics, organized games, tumbling, and 
self-testing activities. |Physieal-efficieney 
tests are given each vear for boys and girls 
above the fifth grade. 

The recreational part of the program has 
contributed to the mental, emotional, and 
the pupils. The 


social development of 


wartime emphasis on physical fitness has 
stimulated an even greater desire in boys 
and girls to take an active part in prepar- 
Safety 
lessons, fire drills, air-raid drills, and the 
work of the School Boy Safety Patrol—all 
of which help to prevent accidents, to con- 


ing themselves for war services. 





serve human life and material resources— 
have become the patriotic duty of the ele- 
mentary schools. 

Elementary pupils are enrolled in the 


American Red Cross Junior First Aid 
Course. In fact, pupils in many schools 
who had become experts in the various 


bandages, splints, tractions, and emergency 
first-aid skills were granted certificates of 
completion for the course. One of these 
schools substituted a first-aid drill for the 
usual graduation program last June. These 
students are now using their first-aid skills 
in their zone and block organizations. In 
the high schools, a unit on first aid has been 
a part of the approved course of study in 
health for five years. This course is now 
being supplemented with voluntary work 
after school in American Red Cross classes. 

As a further move in the war program, 
the Department of Health and Physical 
{dueation met with Chicago representa- 
tives of the American Red Cross in the fall 
of 1941 to formulate a plan of teacher- 
training in first aid. In February, 1942, 
ten first-aid teacher-training courses were 
started at easily accessible schools under 
the direction of 180 
teachers of the public schools who hold 
American Red Cross Teachers’ Certificates. 
The graduates of these courses are now ac- 
tive in teaching faculty members of about 
150 elementary and high schools in the city. 
In April, 1942, new courses in teacher- 
Many 


physical-education 


training for first aid were started. 
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eraduates of these classes are now also 


actively engaged in teaching first-aid 


classes. Several graduates of all of these 
first-aid courses, with the approval of the 
American Red Cross and in ¢o-operation 
with the Office of Civilian Defense, 
teach 


have 
accepted assignments to civilian 
froups. 

Accident prevention, nutrition, health in- 
struction, and health euidance, as well as 
first aid, have been a regular part of the 
classwork of our high sehools since 1937. 
The development of physical fitness and 
vigor has always been foremost among the 
aims of the physical-education and health 
program in our high schools. However, the 
fact that our government has been obliged 
to spend from one to two months getting 
new recruits of the armed forces into shape 
means that the high schools must so in- 
tensify their program that this preliminary 
training will be unnecessary. As rapidly 
as schedules allow, all physical-education 
and health classes are being scheduled for 
five periods a week instead of the original 
three periods. An analysis shows that the 
characteristic bodily defects of young 
Americans which must be corrected if our 
young men are to be prepared to take their 
full part in the war effort are: (1) weak 
upper-arm muscles, (2) weak upper-back 
muscles, (3) weak and relaxed abdominal 
wall, and (4) weak feet. 

The boys’ gymnasium elasses are correct- 
ing these defects by the use of setting up 
horizontal bars and 
rope and pole climbing, stall bars, 


exercises, work with 
rings, 
exercises on parallel bars, the side horse, 
and the long horse, all of which develop 
strength and thus prepare students for 
many tasks they will be called on to per- 
Quick march- 


ing and running, leaping over obstacles 


form later in the war effort. 


while running, and quick response to com- 


increase alertness and endurance 
and help to ‘‘harden’’ the boys for the time 


when they will be inducted into the armed 


mands 
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forees. <All this classwork exercises mus- 
cles which we must remember are developed 
only as exercise is pushed bevond the fa- 
tigue stage. 

Girls, too, are developing strong vigorous 
forms of the same 


bodies through milder 


exercises and through dancing, tumbling, 
tennis, bowling, and other games that they 
may be prepared to be useful, whether in 
service on the front. 
both 


boys and girls which develops a combative 


individual service or 

An extensive sports program for 
spirit and the will to win consists of the 
rapid playing and frequent changing of 
such games as relays, obstacle races, ‘‘tug 
of war,’’ ete. 

Intramurals in great variety are attract- 
ing more and more boys and girls to the 
¢ymnasium, the swimming pool, and the 
schoolyard. Many boys and girls who have 
completed the required one year of swim- 
ming are taking extra periods of swimming 
Many 


hundreds of students have already passed 


and are entering the school contests. 


the Red Cross junior and senior life-saving 
tests. In the boys’ swimming classes and 
contests great emphasis is being placed on 
the ability to swim for long periods with or 
without clothing. Many men in the armed 
forces lost their lives early in the war, be- 
cause they were unable to swim with clothes 
and pack. 

In all the intramurals, as well as in the 
regular class periods for both boys and 
girls, activities are being stressed which 
provide a high degree of participation for 
a great number of students. This is a great 
contrast to the practice of a few years ago 
when a sports writer commented on the fact 
that 90,000,000 persons paid annually to 
see basketball games in which 100,000 per- 
sons played; 75,000,000 persons attended 
football games in which 100,000 played; 
and 65,000,000 persons attended baseball 
games in which 60,000 played. 

New emphasis is also placed on the inter- 


scholastic high-school programs which take 
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place at five large athletic fields and stadia. 
In these contests coaches are developing 
more teams which participate in a greater 
number of games. This is a definite part of 
the war program of the Physical Education 
Department which does much to increase 
school spirit and national loyalty in young 
people. Bicycling, horseback riding, and 


hiking clubs are all a part of the schools’ 


The members of the Girls’ Athletic Asso- 
ciation in the high schools are keeping 
themselves physically fit, buying defense 
stamps and bonds, and co-operating with 
civilian-defense efforts both at school and 
The GAA as an or- 


ganization IS sponsoring parties and enter- 


in their communities. 


tainments to buy bonds and stamps, to 
contribute to the USO, the Navy Relief 
Red Cross. In 


Fund, and the American 


most of the schools the members of this 
association have joined Red Cross units and 
are sewing and knitting as well as prac- 
ticing first aid. They also sponsor a health 
program requiring medical and dental ex- 
aminations, posture tests, and correction of 
defects. 

The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps was 
organized in the Chicago public high schools 
in 1916. 


training 


Kor the past two summers this 


was made available to summer- 


school students. Chicago has a membership 
of 10,413 cadets at present. The training 
received by these young men has made them 
better citizens as well as better soldiers. A 
regular Army officer, assigned by the gov- 
ernment, directs the program and sees that 
War Department 
Since war was declared, a great num- 


regulations are carried 
out. 
ber of former ROTC students have entered 
the 
tensive military training in high school has 


service of their country. Their in- 
enabled them to become outstanding’ sol- 
diers. Many of these young men eall or 
write for their military records every day. 
The sergeants at the various schools receive 


letters and personal calls from a number of 
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former cadets now in or about to enter the 
armed forces. In all instances the writers 
are most complimentary and appreciative 
about the basic training they received in the 
ROTC of the Chicago public schools. Many 
of them have continued their ROTC train- 
ing in college and are now officers in the 
Army, and others of them who were se- 
lectees or who enlisted have either received 
their commissions or will receive them as 
soon as their three months’ training course 
is completed. 

Inasmuch as the name of the organization 
—Reserve Officers’ Training Corps—im- 
plies that the cadets are being trained for 
future officer material for our armed forces, 
it has been the policy of the department to 
vive leadership responsibilities to as many 
cadet officers as possible. Under the pres- 
ent set-up, there are over 800 cadet commis- 
sioned officers and over 2,100 cadet non- 
commissioned officers in the high schools, 
making a total of over 2,900 cadets who are 
learning the responsibilities of leadership. 
These leaders are given as much responsi- 
bility as they can possibly take. In some 
instances a great deal of supervision of 
these young officers and non-commissioned 
officers is necessary, while in other instances 
they are able to control, drill, and instruct 
their commands with very little help from 
the military instructor or military super- 
visor. 

Officers and officers’ 
meetings are held as often as necessary in 
each school to instruct students in leader- 
ship, to go over the material to be taught 
during the day or week, and to delve into 
the methods of instruction in each new sub- 
ject. Officers and non-commissioned offi- 
cers bring their problems to these meetings 
where the group has an opportunity to help 
individuals solve the problems which arise 
in their commands. These meetings are ar- 
ranged by the cadet commanding officer 
and are conducted by him under the super- 
vision of the military inspector or military 


non-commissioned 
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supervisor. The keynote of the entire mili- 
tary program is the teaching of cadets to 
take the responsibility of leadership. 

The military department makes every at- 
tempt to co-operate with the various patri- 
outside of 


otic and eivie organizations 
school. In many instances, various outside 


organizations come to the military depart- 
ment for advice on matters within their own 
organizations. These matters range from 
advice on how to display the flag properly 
to request for rules governing a military 
funeral. 

In the fall of 1941, when added emphasis 
was being placed on the Civilian Defense 
Program, it was suggested that the Bureau 
of Social Centers sponsor such activities as 
part of 
classes were formed. 


considered a defense 


First-aid 


might be 
training. 
air-raid-warden 

On the open- 


Space was provided for 
and block-captain meetings. 
ing night of one center in an outlying area 
of the city, 250 block captains were present. 
On certain occasions, special invitations 
were issued to the service men in uniform 
to attend the centers free of charge. Many 
have taken advantage of this opportunity. 
Major Glenn R. Douglas of the Morale Divi- 
sion was designated to visit the center to see 
at first hand the recreational opportunities 
the centers could offer the service men. 
Major Douglas visited ten centers in one 


Bvents... 
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evening and was enthusiastic in his praise 
of their activities. 

We know that there is a 
these days for a high type of citizen morale 


ereat need in 
and for strong vigorous bodies to prepare 
every individual for service, whether it be 
in the armed forces, or on the home front. 
We that 
learned that they have a definite part to 
The Phys- 
ical Edueation Department has been pro- 
student 


know our young people have 


play in the nation’s war effort. 


viding purposeful direction for 


energy. We know that morale is being de- 
veloped, because we see that the children 
are accepting many of the country’s re- 
sponsibilities as their own. Even our young 
children are planning and carrying out 

activities in their 
They will become strong, healthful, 


wartime out-of-school 
hours. 
enthusiastie young men and women who 
will be ready to do their utmost for their 
country wherever they may be called upon 
to serve. 

Our Department of Physical Education 
has pledged full support to the all-out ef- 
fort of our nation to defeat the enemies of 
free people and free institutions. It be- 
lieves with our President that: ‘‘We are 
now im this war. We are all in it—all the 
way. Every man, woman, and child is a 
partner in the 
taking of our American history.”’ 


most tremendous under- 





AN IMPORTANT COURT DECISIO:. 
REGARDING A SUPERINTEN- 
DENT’S TENURE 


THE efforts made last year to remove Homer 
W. Anderson as superintendent of schools, St. 
Louis, were declared on May 4 by the St. Louis 
Court of Appeals to have been in excess of the 
legal authority of the Board of Edueation. The 
Court of Appeals reversed a decision of the 
Cireuit Court, and ordered the latter to grant 
which had 
restraining the 


the permanent injunction, been 


sought by a citizens’ group, 


board from taking such action. The injune 
tion had been denied by the lewer court, but 
this 


Court of Appeals, does not have jurisdiction 


court, in the unanimous decision of the 
in “dealing with the most important institution 
provided by law for the welfare of the people 
of today and those of future generations—the 
publie schools.” As reported in the St. Louis 
Star-Times, May 5, the opinion further held 
that a “board of education has no authority to 
remove a superintendent or a teacher serving 
a fixed term.” 
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Superintendent Anderson, who is technically 
on leave of absence pending the expiration of 
his term in 1944, | 


or of the 


been during the past year 


Education Section, 


a OCLALE aires ; 
Wan ! Staff, with headquarters in Wash- 
ington. Tis high professional standing is amply 
ttested by the fact that he served as president 
of the American Association of School Ad- 
inistrators during the term, 1942-43. Philip 
J. Hicke ecretary-treasurer of the St. Louis 
Board of Education, was made acting super- 


intendent of schools for the interim. 


It is interesting to reeall that St. Louis for 


a generation and more had the best large-city 


the country in the judgment 


ChOOL S\ Ch inh 


of competent authorities. In 1916, a survey of 


thre chools, in charge of Charles H. Judd, found 


that St. Louw urpas ed all other city sehool 


svstem 


, the work of which had been appraised, 


to that time, by the use of standardized achieve- 


ment tests. A little earlier, George Kerschen- 
teiner, a prominent European authority on 
education, after a study of the larger school sys- 
tems of the United States, gave St. Louis the 
rst place 

It is significant, too, that the high rank of the 
St. Louis schools was attributed in part to the 
policy adopted in the late ’90’s, making the 


elective Board of Edueation a bipartisan and, 
in effect, 
thing 


a non-political body, through some- 
“centlemen’s agreement” be- 
Prob- 
ably no large city was so nearly free in school 


affairs 


akin to a 


tween the two principal political parties. 


from the baneful influence of petty poli- 
ticians as was St. Louis over the period during 


Which this agreement 


had 
the superintendency of William Torrey Harris 


lasted; and the city’s 
schools, which won high distinetion under 
in the ‘70's and ’S0’s, continued to advance under 
the leadership ot F. Louis Soldan, Ben Blewett, 


John W. Withers. 


the bipartisan agreement during Dr. Withers’s 


and The abandonment of 
administration undoubtedly was a factor lead- 
ing to his resignation in 1921 to aeeept the dean- 
ship of the School of Edueation, New York Uni- 
versity, a post that he held until he reached the 
compulsory-retirement age a few years ago. 
The St. Louis schools since the Board of Edu- 
cation ceased to be a bipartisan body have made 
in some respects (fortunately not all), and espe- 


1 


cially in comparison with their earlier reputa- 
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tion and achievements, a rather sorry, not to say 
pathetic, record.—W.C.B. 

THE “SPIRIT OF UNTHOROUGHNESS” 
IN AMERICAN LIFE AND EDUCATION 


Tue American College Publicity Association, 
at a meeting in New York City on May 8, con- 
ferred honorary life membership on Wilson L. 
Fairbanks, of The New York 
staff. The certificate, with an engrossed cita- 
tion, was presented by Harold E. Ellis, of the 


Times editorial 


University of California, president of the asso- 
ciation, who introduced the recipient as “the 
first editor to lift college news from the level 
of unimportant student activities to significant 
things.” The citation recognized Mr. Fairbanks, 
who has been in newspaper work for more than 
fifty years, as the founder of the educational 
section of The New York Times, and educational 
editor until the close of World War I. 
in part as follows: 


It reads 


... for his work in pioneering in the field of edu- 
cation in the publie press; for his discernment in 
the choice of news material printed; for his far- 
sightedness in the publication of one of the first 
educational pages in a great newspaper; for his 
interest in the eause of higher education and his 
co-operation with members of this organization and 
others in their effort to present the cause of higher 
education to the reading public of a great metro- 
politan district; for setting an example that has 
been followed elsewhere to the great benefit of edu- 
cation and of this association and its membership ; 
for his enthusiasm and zeal in the work of present- 
ing news of education to the public in a manner 
that, because of its interest, has been a landmark 
for advance in the history of the association; for 
his fair treatment of news submitted to him for 
publication ; . for his ability as an editor; for 
his character as a man; and for his work which will 


bring to this organization help in the years to come, 


In acknowledging this recognition, Mr. Fair- 
banks emphasized particularly the “spirit of 
unthoroughness” as the outstanding defect of 


American life and edueation: 


To me there has been coming for years an ever- 
deepening impression as to American life, indi- 
vidual and national, a disturbing impression, but 
one that does not leave me a pessimist. I am 
greatly coneerned over the widespread manifesta- 
tions of the spirit of unthoroughness, the sheer in- 
ability or unwillingness to go to the very roots of 
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Softness, of which Americans are often 


things. 
accused, is not a harsh enough term to describe 
this. We that blunt 


Anglo-Saxon word—sloppiness. 


need and uncompromising 


In the use of the English language, spoken and 


written] there has been a sad deterioration here 


in the last two deeades. Instead of plain, simple, 
give a 


we have to 


forthright English, and our language can 


terrific wallop—witness Mr. Churchill 


jazz up everything, decorate with all the grotes- 
queries we can imagine and plaster on all the ad- 
jectives we can reach. 

Mr. Fairbanks stated his conviction that such 
unsavory phenomena of our national life as the 
spoils system in municipal politics and our 
“ohastly failure in peace-making twenty-five 


‘ 


years ago” have resulted from “our unthorough- 


ness as a people.” The remedy, in his judg- 
ment, lies in an edueational system that will 
teach the country’s youth that “solid learning 
is an essential of life.” 

Phi 


Kappa Phi Journal, March, 1943, Jay C. Knode 


In an article, “Qualitarianism,” in the 


traces to what he believes to be its threefold 
source this “spirit of unthoroughness” (although 
he does not use the term) as it has found ex- 
pression in American education. 

. due to equalitarian pressure no student ever 
“¢ Paals?? 


ence for the sacred personality of the student, he is 


a subject; ... due to Rousseauistie rever- 
never held to tiresome drill upon needed processes 
or mental techniques to the point of mastery; ... 
due to our intense pragmatic contemporaneity he 
is ineffectively acquainted with the great body of 
men’s ideas and feelings as expressed in the past 
and the standards growing out of that past. 


Dr. Knode is dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences, University of New Mexico, and author 
of the recently published book, “Foundations of 
an American Philosophy of Education” (New 
York: D. Van Nostrand and Company, 1942), 
which will be reviewed 


in a later number of 
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THE FORTHCOMING SERIES OF NBC 
BROADCASTS ON THE BASIS FOR 
PEACE 


A NOTABLE series of broadeasts in which lead- 
ers in government, education, industry, and 
labor are to take part, will be opened on Satur- 
day, June 5, 7: 00-7: 30 p.m., by Seeretary of 
State Cordell Hull and will be heard at the same 
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hour every Saturday for a period of 26 weeks. 
The title of the series is “For This We Fight,” 
and the 26 programs will be divided into two 
equal groups, the first of which will deal with 
the international aspects of the postwar world, 
the second, with the national aspects. 

The complete series is sponsored by the NBC 
Inter-American University of the Air, the heads 
of which are James Rowland Angell, president 
emeritus, Yale University, and NBC publie ser- 
vice counselor, and Sterling Fisher, director. 
The first thirteen programs have been prepared 
with the assistance of the Commission to Study 
Shotwell, 


professor of history, Columbia University, chair- 


the Organization of Peace, James T. 


man; and the seeond group, with the assistance 
of the Twentieth Century Fund, of which John 
H. Fahey is president. 

Secretary Hull’s address will be on “Under 
writing Victory,” and that of Under Secretary 
Sumner Welles, who will close the first group 
of broadeasts, will be “The Role of the United 
States.” The intervening programs will be sym- 


posiums with several speakers participating, 


among them Supreme Court Justice Owen 
Roberts, Senator Claude Pepper, Elmer Davis, 
Archibald) MacLeish, Matthew Woll, Anne 


O’Hare MeCormick, 


cell, and Professor Shotwell. 


Isaiah Bowman, Dr. An 
Equally distinguished speakers, now being 
make the 


second group of broadeasts. 


selected, will addresses during the 


A CONFERENCE TO FIND LATENT 
“SKILLS AND TALENTS” 

On May 8 and 9 a National Wartime Confer 
ence of the professions, arts, sciences, and white 
collar fields was held in New York City for 
the purpose of finding “ways by which fuller 
use can be made of the available skill and talent 
which still lies untapped throughout the coun 
try.” At the Kirtley F. 
Mather, professor of geology, Harvard Univer- 


opening meeting, 
sity, and president, American Association of 
Scientifie Workers, as chairman of the confer- 
ence, made the keynote address, emphasizing 
the “community of interests 


among profes 


sional and white-collar groups.” Leonard Car 
michael, president, Tufts College, and director 
of the National Roster of Scientific and Spe- 


cialized Personnel, and others spoke on the 
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contribution of trained personnel to the war 


effort, the utilization of the nation’s resources, 


and economic stabilization. 


There were panel discussions “dealing with 
health and welfare services, education, arts and 
letters, white-collar fields, and science and tech- 
nology”; a round-table discussion led by fifteen 
representatives of the government, community 
groups, professional and white-collar groups, 
with the audience participating; and a public 
session at which speakers on the professions in 
a democracy and under Fascism and channels 
for activity in the war effort were heard. 

The conterenee was sponsored by eighteen na- 
tional organizations and two hundred individual 
leaders in the four groups who were invited to 
The 
tions were: American Association of Engineers; 
Scientific Workers; 
American Association of Social Workers; 
American Federation of Teachers, A FL; Amer- 
ican Library Association; American Medical 
Women’s Association; Medical Administration 


Service; National Academy of Design; National 


participate in the conference. organiza- 


American Association of 


Association of Negro Business and Professional 
Clubs; National Board of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association; National Couneil of 
Business and Professional Clubs, YWCA; Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women; National Law- 
yers Guild; National Non-Partisan Couneil on 
Publie Affairs of Alpha 
Lambda Theta; Society for Advancement of 
Management; Summer Sehool for Office Work- 
ers; United Office and Professional Workers of 
America, CLO. 


Kappa Alpha; Pi 


NEW SCHOLARSHIPS OFFERED AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

In addition to the library fellowships for 
1943—H4 available at the University of Chicago, 
as announced in SCHOOL AND Society, January 
9, the Graduate Library School of the univer- 
sity will offer two full-tuition ($300), and two 
half-tuition ($150), scholarships “for students 
enrolled in the new basie curriculum leading to 
The 
which will begin with the autumn 
1943, is as follows: 


the Bachelor of Library Science degree.” 
program, 
quarter of 
1. For students with a bachelor’s degree, a one- 
year program of basic courses in library techniques, 
with additional courses in a subject field related to 


the special library interest of each student. 
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2. For students with two years of college, a three 
year program, including two years of pre-profes 
sional courses in subject fields followed by one year 
of basic library courses, 

Applications from the eligible groups must 
reach the dean of the Graduate Library School 
by June 15. Forms for the scholarships and 
for admission to the school may be obtained by 
request from the Graduate Library School, Uni- 


versity of Chicago. 


EXPERIMENTS IN APPLIED 
ECONOMICS 

For the “exchange of news and experiences” 
among teachers colleges in general and the ex- 
perimental schools in Vermont, Kentucky, and 
Florida in particular, APECS, the news bulle- 
tin of the Experiment in Applied Economics, 
makes its appearance. The first issue contains 
an article with the title, “Colleges to Study 
How Schools Can Condi- 
tions,” in which is set forth the decision of the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges to 
make a study during 1943 of the experimental 


schools “with a view to making this kind of work 
> 


Improve Living 


- 


a standard part of teacher training. 

The study is being undertaken by five colleges 
in different sections of the country, as may be 
chosen by the executive committee of the asso- 
ciation, and is directed by a faculty member 
in each college, who will give full-time work to 
the enterprise. They will visit the three experi- 
mental schools, which are financed by a grant 
from the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, the Ver- 
mont school centering attention on clothing, the 
Kentucky school on food, and the Florida school 
on shelter. The are 
responsible for the supervision of the work of 
the schools. The representatives of the five 
colleges will make a survey of the various needs 
of their own college communities, study the “89 
special reading books on diet, clothes, and 
houses,” “prepared for the three experiments by 
local teachers,” and use the data gathered from 
the visits to the three experimental schools and 
a study of their methods, in adapting their 
findings to the home field. The president of 
the association, Roscoe L. West, president, 
State Teachers College (Trenton, N. J.), said 
that the executive committee, of which he is a 
member, were enthusiastic in undertaking a 
project that promises to bring about a more 


three state universities 
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vital connection between life at home and the 


school curriculum. 


WHAT PRICE POSTWAR LIBERAL 
EDUCATION? 

A YEAR-LONG series of discussions on “The 
Liberal-Arts College of the Future” has been 
slated by the Colgate University chapter of the 
American Association of University Professors. 
The first of the series, which has already been 
held, was addressed by Everett Case, president 
of the university, who said in part: 

For the colleges as for the nation, this war is not 
only a tragic interruption. It is also a dynamic 
force, hard at work in the shaping of our fu- 
$UNEs: <x 

When it is over and the men return, something 
more will be demanded of our professors than a 
mere scramble for old lecture notes or prescriptive 
rights to old courses [and] of students than the 
mere amassing of academic eredits. .. . 

Somehow we must contrive to show our young 
people how challenging and exciting a job it is 
to preserve and pursue our democratic experiment 

[and] the desperate urgency of this challenge 
Other- 


wise we shall have no peace and we shall have no 


in terms of individual responsibilities. .. . 


democracy. 
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PLANS FOR EDUCATION OF DEMOBIL- 
IZED MEN AND WOMEN IN BRITAIN 
THE Office of War Information, Educational 

Services Division, has released in News Notes 

Other Countries at War tor 


May the following plans contemplated by Great 


on Education in 


Britain: 


financial assistance has 


1A 


been approved, to give further training to demobil 


scheme, for which 


ized men and women who are beyond the secondary- 
school standard. This will include training in pro- 
fessional, commercial, and industrial coneerns be- 
sides courses in universities, technical colleges, and 
training colleges. ... 

2. A scheme for education and training in the 
services during the period of resettlement before 
complete demobilization. 

3. A committee to further education and train 
ing; this committee will include representatives of 
universities and is being appointed to ensure that 
educational and training arrangements are closely 
related to prospects of employment. 

4. Arrangements for finding employment 
cially to enable persons with qualifications for 


espe- 


higher posts to find a job during the period of un- 


employment. 


Notes amd News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Ernest O. MELBy, president, Montana State 
University, has been elected chancellor of the 
greater university. President Melby, who will 
assume office, July 1, is the first to hold the 
chaneellorship since Melvin A. Brannon re- 
signed in 1933. 
quarters at Helena, carries jurisdiction over the 


His new office, with head- 
six university units: Montana State University 
(Missoula), Montana State College (Bozeman), 
Montana State Normal College (Dillon), Mon- 
tana School of Mines (Butte), Eastern Mon- 
tana State School (Billings), and 
Northern Montana College, Havre. 


Normal 


Water C. Correy, president, University of 
Minnesota, was re-elected for a period “of at 
least two years” at a meeting of the Board of 
Regents, May 14. 

JOHN RICHIE SCHULTZ, whose appointment as 
acting president, Allegheny College (Meadville, 


Pa.), was reported in ScHOOL AND Society, 
October 17, 1942, was elected the 14th president 
of the college at a meeting of the Board of 


Trustees, May 8. 


Mitton S. EISENHOWER, brother of General 
Dwight Eisenhower and a member of the OWT, 
will assume the presidency of Kansas State 
Applied 


College of Agriculture and Science 


(Manhattan), September 1. 

CLEMEWELL Lay, director of publicity and 
Wellesley 
been appointed associate headmistress, Emma 


Willard School, Troy, N. Y. 


endowment secretary, College, has 


THE REVEREND STEPHEN J. RUEVE, S.J., asso- 
ciate professor of philosophy, St. Louis Univer 
sity, has been appointed acting regent, School 
of Law, to sueceed the late Reverend Linus A. 
Lilly, S.J. 

CuarLes A. Knupson and EpGar B. GRAVES 
have been appointed to deanships at Hamilton 
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College, Clinton, N. Y. Dr. Knudson, professor 


of Romance languages, will become dean of the 

ilitary program, and Dr. Graves, professor of 
history, dean of the civilian program. 

lik REVEREND JOHN J. KENNEDY, O.P., pro- 
lessor of philo ophy, Providence (R. 1.) Col 
lege, h been appointed chaplain at the Us: 
oldiers’ Home, Washington, D. C. 

LL. kk. Hawsey, formerly in charge of super 
vision and training in two itinerant welding 
chools in Louisiana, has been appointed super- 


isor of the training program at Xavier Univer 
itv, New Orlean 
THe following appointments were announced 
by Connecticut College (New London), May 
14 Dorothy Richardson, associate prolessor of 
zoology, Rockford (Ill.) College, assoeiate pro- 
fessor of Mason 


University of 


T. Record, instructor 
New 


assistant professor of sociology; and Mildred 


ZOOLOZY 5 
in sociology, Hampshire, 
R. Newlin, instructor in chemistry, Hunter Col 
lege (New 


chemistry. 


York City), assistant professor of 


KATHERINE RADKE, former associate pro- 
1¢ sor. oft sociology, School ot Social W ork, 
Loyola University (Chicago), has been ap- 


pointed assistant professor of social work, 


School of Social Serviee, St. Louis University. 


LeoNARD HL. GERNANT has been appointed to 
sueceed the late Pearl Zanes on the staff of 
Western State High School, Western Michigan 
College ot 


Edueation, Kalamazoo. 


Ouiver C. CARMICHAEL, chancellor, Vander- 


bilt University (Nashville, Tenn.), was named 


chairman of the Ameriean Council on Eduea- 


tion at a meeting of the Executive Committee, 
May 7. 
by mail ballot, are: John W. Harbeson, presi- 
(Calif. ) 


vice-chairman; John J. 


Other officers, all of whom were elected 


dent, Pasadena Junior College, first 


Seidel, assistant super- 


intendent in vocational edueation, Maryland 
State Board of Edueation, second vice-chair- 
man; the Reverend E. V. Stanford, O.S.A., 


president, Villanova (Pa.) College, secretary. 


members were elected to the Exeeu- 
tive Committee: Doak S. 
Florida State College for Women (Tallahassee), 
and J. 


tion, University of Michigan. 


Two new 


Campbell, president, 


B. Edmonson, dean, School of Eduea- 
Coreoran Thom, 
president, American Security and Trust Com- 
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and Grace R. 
Shank of the 


Three persons wer 


named treasurer, 
Donald J. 


treasurers. 


pany, Was 


Ontrich and 
staff, 


named to membership on the Committee on 


council 


assistant 


Problems and Plans in Edueation: George D. 
Stoddard, New York State 
Edueation; W. E. 
School of 


Kdmund KE. Day, president, Cornell University. 


Commissioner of 
Wickenden, president, Case 
Applied Science (Cleveland); and 


Kart M. Bowman, director, Langley Porter 
Clinic, Medieal School, University of California 
(San Franciseo), was named _ president-elect, 
American Psychiatrie Association, May 11. He 
will take office at the 100th anniversary meeting 
Kdward A. Strecker, 


professor of psychiatry, Graduate School, Uni 


of the association in 1944, 


versity of Pennsylvania, was named president 
of the Winfred 
superintendent, St. Elizabeths Hospital, Wash- 


association and Overholser, 
ington (D. C.), was re-elected secretary-trea- 


surer. 

Mrs. WituiaAm A. Madison 
(Wise.), has been elected president, National 
Mrs. Hast- 
ings, Who had served as first vice-president in 


HASTINGS, of 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


1940, was the first candidate for the presidency 
to be elected by mail ballot. 


LAWSON, dean of women, 
State College 
(Charleston), has been elected president, I]li- 
Uni- 


Dr. Lawson is co-author, with 


ELIZABETH K, 


Eastern [llinois Teachers 


nois Division, American Association of 
versity Women. 
Mrs. A. W. Clevenger, retiring president, of 


a handbook Illinois AAUW 
Project 1942 by the 


deseribing the 
Guidance published in 


national association. 


FREDERICK L. REeEDEFER, secretary, Progres- 
sive Edueation Association, was one of several 
educators sent to England under the auspices 
of the OWI the middle of April to report on 
American education to a series of educational 
The group will tour throughout 
England and their return will 
report on their observations of English edu- 


conferences. 
upon make a 


eation. 


M. M. Cuambers, first lieutenant, Army 
Air Forces Technical Schools, Grand Rapids 
(Mich.), whose transfer to Miami Beach (Fla.) 
was reported in ScHooL, AND Society, April 
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10, has now returned to his duties at Grand 
Rapids. 


CAMPBELL Dickson, dean of students, Ham 
ilton College, has been commissioned a captain 
in the military-government division of the 
(Army. 

GrORGE A. SELKE, president, State Teachers 
College (St. Cloud, Minn.), has been granted 


leave of absence to serve as area director for 
Minnesota under the War Manpower Commis 
sion. D. S. 


history, has been named acting president. 


Brainard, of the department ot 


NortH CAROLINA reported in early May the 
election of the following superintendents of 
schools: Clyde Fields, Alleghany County; A. 
B. Hurt, Ashe County; B. B. C. Kesler, Jones 
County; N. A. Melton, Polk County; and W. J. 
White, Tyrrell County. Elected to city super 
intendencies B. MeAllister, Concord; 
F. D. MeLeod, Asheboro; and D. K. Pittman, 
Miss Fields is the fourth woman 


were R. 


Laurinburg. 


elected to a county superintendency. Annie 
Mae Woodside, Brunswick County; Edna 
Kthodes, Madison County; and Hope Buck, 


Yancey County, have served in this capacity 
for more than a year. 
WAITE 
superintendent of 
(Nebr.), to succeed Stanly F. 


EVANGELINE has been appointed 


schools, Sherman County 


Roy, resigned. 

KINGSLEY TRENHOLME, principal, Mt. Tabor 
Sehool, Portland (Ore.), Amo de 
Bernardis as supervisor of visual education in 
Mr. de 


active service in the Navy. 


sueceeds 


the city’s schools. Bernardis is in 


Auprey A. DouGuass, chief, division of see- 
ondary edueation, California State Department 
of Edueation, will become superintendent of 


(Calif.), June 
J. H. Bradley, who resigned several months ago. 

Harotp G. HAwkKINsS, principal, Belding 
(Mich.) High School, has been elected to sue- 
ceed Berton W. Robinson as superintendent of 
Hartford, Mich. Mr. 


signed in April, but agreed to serve for the 


schools, Modesto 1, succeeding 


schools, Robins« mm re- 


balance of the school year. 


Davin LATTIMORE, who since 1922 has been 


teaching courses in Chinese and Far-Eastern 
College, become 


Dartmouth will 


professor emeritus, July 1. 


civilization, 
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MELANDER, chairman of the 
(New 


present 


AXEL LEONARD 


department of biology, City College 
York), 


semester. 


will retire at the 


Jay J. Fritz, business manager and forester, 


Middlebury (Vt.) College, has 


intention to resign before October 1. 


announced his 
Mr. Fritz 
intends to take over the management of agricul 
tural and other business interests established by 
his father 60 years ago in Quarryville, Pa. 

Bar 
nard College, Columbia University, will retire 
at the close of the aeademie year: William T. 
English; Henry KE. 
Crampton, professor of zoology; Gertrude Hirst, 
Greek Latin; 
Keller, assoeiate professor of chemistry. 
retirement of Wilhelm 
German, was reported in SCHOOL AND SOcIETyY, 


May 15. 


THe following members of the staff of 


Brewster, professor of 


Eleanor 
The 


A. Braun, professor of 


professor of and and 


NICHOLAS OREM, superintendent of schools, 
Prince Georges County (Md.), has resigned be 


eause of ill health. 
Recent Deaths 
Uni 


versity of Copenhagen, died, April 30, at the 


Orro JESPERSEN, former rector of the 
age of eighty-two years, according to a report 
received by The New York Times, May 16. Dr. 
Jespersen, who was an authority on the English 
language, was a visiting professor at Columbia 
University, 1909-10. He joined the staff of the 
University of Copenhagen (1893) as professor 
of English and in 1920-21 


Little is known of the last few years of his life, 


served as reetor. 


THE Rigut REVEREND COLLINS DENNY, retired 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Chureh of 


the South, died, May 12, at the age 


In addition to his long serviees in 


of eighty 
nine years. 
pastorates and the bishopric, Dr. Denny had 
served as professor of mental and moral phi 


losophy (1891-1910), Vanderbilt University. 


Ciara E. SMITH, professor emeritus of mathe 
maties, Wellesley College, died, May 12. Dr. 
Smith, who was seventy-eight years old at the 
time of her death, went to the college in 1908 as 
an assistant in mathematies and, with the ex 
ception of three leaves of absence (1910 for re- 
search in Germany, 1917 as exchange professor 


at Goucher College, and 1926 for an extended 
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in continuous service until her 


made Helen Day 


world tour), Was 
retirement, 1934. She was 
Gould professor in 1924 and for two years prior 
to her retirement was chairman of the depart- 


ment of mathematies, 

KpwarD ALBERT WHITE, professor emeritus of 
floriculture and ornamental horticulture, Cornell 
succumbed to a heart attack, May 13, 
at the age of White 
had served as assistant hortieulturist (1895-97), 
Massachusetts 
(1897-99), 
(N. P im Ve assistant 
(1899-1902), Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas; professor of botany, forestry, and 
landseape (1902-07), 
Agricultural College; professor of floriculture 
(1907-13), Massachusetts State College; and 
professor and head of the department of flori- 
culture Cornell 


University, from 1913 until his retirement, 1939, 


University, 


seventy years. Professor 


State College; horticulturist 


Hirsch School, Woodbine 


Suron de 


prolessor of horticulture 


Connecticut 


gardening 


and ornamental horticulture, 


DouGLAs BEMENT, director of the division of 
creative Washington 
(Seattle), died, May 15, at the age of forty five 
For fifteen years before going to Seattle 


Bement 


writing, University of 


years. 


in 1941, 


Professor had served on the 
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staff of the Washington University, 


Washington, D. C. 


’ 
, “we 
George 


Coming Events 

THe Copernican Quadricentennial National 
Committee will pay tribute to Nicholas Co- 
pernicus (died May 24, 1543) and his book, “De 
Revolutionibus Orbium Coelestium” (first copy 
of which he beheld on May 24, 1543), at a meet- 
ing in Carnegie Hall, New York City, May 24. 
Harlow Shapley, director, Harvard College Ob- 
servatory, will preside, and among the speakers 
will be Henry Noble MaecCracken, president, 
Vassar College; Joel Stebbins, direetor, Wash- 
burn Observatory, University of Wisconsin; the 
Reverend Michael J. Ahern, S.J., senior pro- 
fessor of science, Weston (Mass.) College; and 
Oseur Halecki, director, Polish Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, New York City. 


Education in the Magazines 

GrorGE A. LUNDBERG, president, American 
Sociologieal Society, and editor, Sociometry, is 
the author of a controversial article, “What to 
Do with the Humanities,” which will appear in 
the June issue of Harper’s, on the newsstands, 


May 21. 


Shorter Papers... 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, IGNORED 
BUT BASIC TO NATIONAL 
WELL-BEING 


THE prestige of religious education is exceed- 
ingly low. As an object of academie study, as a 
profession, and as an item of publie concern its 
The tech- 


niques of religious teaching have not been made 


position is at the foot of the class. 


the object of long-continued research, nor are 
they usually a part of the curriculum of the 
schools which specialize in the training of teach- 
ers. The educational standards in the religious 
schools, the Sunday schools, and the week-day 
schools have been so low that the professional 
teacher has ordinarily viewed them with ill-con- 
cealed contempt, a contempt that is frequently 
deserved as far as the accomplishments of these 
schools go, but which tragically enough has also 
been directed toward religious edueation as such. 

Yet, if it is properly understood, religious 


education is the most important of all forms of 
education. Its profound potentialities will be 
recognized when one sees that education in re- 
ligion is an education in values, in fundamental 
points of view, in ways of looking at life, and 
society, and the universe. It is much bigger 
than what goes on in Sunday schools, much 
bigger than any program of formalized religious 
instruction. For it is that enormously signifi- 
cant process which gives individuals and groups 
their standards, their frames of reference. 

I am assuming here a definition of religion 
which is out of the ordinary run of thinking, but 
one which is to my mind the only definition 
that has any Most people 
when they are asked to define religion describe 
some of their own patterns of living. If, how- 
ever, one frees himself from this provincial at- 
titude and tries to find the common element in 
the many religions, he discovers that one’s re- 
ligion is his relation to whatever he believes to 


scientific basis. 
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he the vital, supreme reality in the universe. 
One acts religiously whenever he acts in har- 
mony with what he believes to be central in the 
universe, Whenever he strives to think and live 
in accordance with what he conceives to be the 
laws of the cosmos as they apply to him. 

So conceived, any activity which helps an 
individual to shape his idea of the universe and 
of the demands which it makes on him is re- 
ligious edueation. So conceived, religious edu- 
cation does take place; persons do choose their 
values. They decide to give their fundamental 
lovalty to the Christian ideal, or to the Jewish 
ideal, or to the struggle for material possessions, 
or to the search for pleasure, or to Hitler, or to 
Thus of 
nations, the most important question which ean 
be asked is, “What is their religion?” 

American boys and girls today are choosing 
But the question is whether their 


the Imperial Goddess. men or of 


their values. 
choices are the illiterate selections of persons 
who have never had an opportunity to know the 
best that men have thought and said in the field 
of religion. A man’s religion is the product 
of his experience, of his effective education, 
whether that education is planned or is hap- 
hazard. Instruction in religion will be thought 
by our society to be of fundamental impor- 
tance think of re- 
ligious education as the process, wherever it is 


when educators come to 
conducted, of helping people to decide what it 
is that they most want in life. 

I propose the thesis that professional edu- 
cators must rethink their attitude toward re- 
ligious education, must find a way of putting re- 
ligious instruction back into the publie schools, 
and must vitalize their efforts to teach demo- 
cratie living by teaching it as religion. 

The significance of the broader conception of 
‘an best be understood 


religious education 


against the background of some illustrations. 


Prior to the American Revolution the loyalty 
of the citizens of the thirteen colonies was di- 
rected toward the then constituted governments. 
All the forces of religious education—not all of 
them recognized as religious forees—were di- 
rected to the end of bringing people to the re- 
ligious conviction that their loyalty must be 
given to the colonial governments and to the 
King of England. Churches, homes, schools, 
and the intangible forees\of public opinion, all 
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conspired to bring youth to the faith that it was 
the will of God (or the fundamental nature of 
things) that an American must be loyal to the 
mother country and to the specitie colony in 
lived. But 
the United States the problem arose as to how 


which he with the formation of 
a new kind of loyalty could be developed, a 
loyalty to the government of all thirteen of the 
colonies. It was a problem in religious eduea- 
tion; for the kind of loyalty which was needed 
was of a fundamental kind, one which would 
bring the individual citizen to the place where 
that the 
was one of his ultimate concerns, a concern to 


he considered welfare of the nation 
which he would give the last full measure of 
devotion. 

There was a time when the religion of most 
men contained an item to the effect that slavery 
The 


commonly aecepted view of man was that some 


is a part of the eternal order of nature. 
races were created to serve other races. It was 
through processes of successful religious edu 
cation that another view of man became domi- 
nant in many sections of the world. That view 
is challenged today by the Nazis; they have 
been successful in reshaping the religious con 
cepts of many Germans to include the faith that 
the so-called Aryan race should dominate other 
races. 

Can we bring multitudes of our people to the 
faith that every member of society has certain 
rights which must not be abridged? Can we 
bring them to the place where this principle 
becomes a part of their fundamental convictions 
about the universe in which we live?) America’s 
suecess in preserving the civil liberties of its 
citizens has not been as great as many of us 
would like to think. 
hold “wild” notions can generally stay out of 


To be sure persons who 


jail but they usually lose their jobs; the avenues 
for the wide dissemination of opinion are in the 
hands of a privileged few; in industrial disputes 
the right of assembly is often abridged. Every 
one is eager to preserve his own right to express 
his opinions; but the real test of one’s devotion 
to freedom of opinion is his willingness to de- 
fend the rights of those with whom he pro- 
foundly disagrees. Can we bring the American 
people to the place where they are willing to act 
on this principle? Again it is fundamentally a 
problem in religious education. 
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Can we bring American citizens to the reali 
zation that constant adjustment within a social 
order is necessary, not only for the best social 
functioning, but also for the very existence of 


And can we bring them to the 


t, unless 


the oclal orde r ? 


realization tha we increase the pace of 


change in our society we cannot expect to pre- 


serve democracy? It is a sobering fact that as 


human beings we resist change; we strive to 
preserve the status quo. The average Amer- 
ican, having never been taught the necessity for 


prefers to endure the present evils than 


chi ne, 
to fly to others that he knows not of. He recog- 
nizes that all is not well in our social order, yet 


he hopes to preserve his own petty seeurity and 


he fears any shift in the rules of the game, lest 


he los a 


men ber s of 


ome small advantage. The privileged 


our social order also resist change, 
many ol them resist it with every resource they 
can command, with religious passion. In doing 


this they are but repeating the role of the privi- 


leged classes of other civilizations. This in- 
transigent determination to hold on to every 
advantage which the present social order gives 


to one is the result of the eeonomie learnings 
which our competitive civilization has foreed on 
most privileged persons. These learnings have 


taken on a religious east. For our society has 
been so integrated around the idea that “every 
person is on his own” that most alert property 
that 


jealous for every advantage which they may 


owners believe they must become very 
have gained in the competitive race, or else lose 
their property. Privileged members ot society 
have learned that on every side are persons who 
will appropriate privileges if they ean and that 
the only way privileges ean be maintained is by 


This 
Thus the law between the 


constant vigilance. vigilance becomes a 


passion, a religion. 
and our social arrangements 
that 
changes come very soon by democratie means, 
The 
depressing aspect of the current scene is the 
sight of the { the banks, fae 


tories, railroads, newspapers, steamships, radio 


needs of soc ely 


has become so great unless fundamental 


they will come by violent means. most 


owners ¢ creat 


vstems, fighting desperately to retain every 


privilege they possess. They are sitting on the 
only safety valve our society has—evolutionary 
change. Either they have not read their his- 


tory, or they say, “After us, the deluge.” 
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How can we get American citizens, the aver 
age and the privileged, to realize the necessity 
Before 


it can be accomplished the old economie learn- 


for constant and systematic change? 


ings must be destroyed and new learnings sub- 
stituted, learnings which have the force of re- 
ligious conviction. It is a problem in religious 
education. A kind of education could be estab- 
lished in America, if we used all the available 
resources—the schools, the churches, the homes, 
the factories—which would bring the American 
publie to the place where one of its most fun- 
damental convictions would be that constant but 
gradual adjustment in the social order is essen- 
tial to human welfare. 

Now when the problem of religious edueation 
is thought of as the problem of shaping the fun- 
damental values, the fundamental allegiances of 
a people, it becomes the most important prob- 
lem of national welfare. The problem of de- 
fending our nation by armies and navies is less 
serious than that of providing adequate means 
whereby the American people can work out their 
religious orientation, their fundamental values. 
For, if we sueceed in preserving democracy, it 
will be because we conduct an arduous and sue- 
cessful program of religious education. 

JOHN Paut WILLIAMS 

DEPARTMENT OF THE HISTORY AND 

LITERATURE OF RELIGION, 
Mount HOLYOKE COLLEGE, 
SoutH HADLEY, MASs. 


AS THE TEACHERS COLLEGES IGNORE 
THE “EXTERNA” OF EDUCATION 
Cast your eye over the catalogues of the 

teachers colleges and observe what the faculties 
impress upon aspiring school teachers and ad- 
ministrators. Observe the “democratie freedom” 
of choice of wide ranges of electives, any num- 
ber of which will give the aspirant the right to 
teach, provided enough “chair-warming hours” 
have been consumed satisfactorily to the afore- 
said faculties, and provided they are within the 
minimum provisions of any crazy set of state 
laws. Where are the “externa”? And what 
does their absence in the sense presently to be 
defined signify ? 

I had ealled together a group of a dozen peo- 
ple with some influence in Illinois publie eduea- 
tion, for the purpose of discussing with an as- 
sistant state superintendent of public instruc- 
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tion the problem of getting the Illinois school 
law reecodified. This man turned to professors 
representing three different universities, and 
suid: “I wish the normal school people were 
here, for I would like to tell you all that, had 
| the authority, I should grant no certificate to 
teach to any person who had not had at least 
a small amount of instruction in the school law 
of this state. The reason is that teachers be- 
come supervisors, principals, and administra- 
tors, and I receive five thousand foolish letters 
vearly from school people on lezal interpre- 
tations of public-school work.” Two years later 
[ recalled the episode to this official, who re- 
plied, “That goes double now, for I am now 
receiving about seven thousand letters a year.” 

To the professors of education steeped in the 
psychology of education, the humanities, tech- 
nology, the sciences, and the mine-run of e¢ol- 
lege and school subjects, and possibly even more 
so to those who on behalf of gaining a higher 
degree kid themselves into thinking that re- 
search of the type that “eounts windows” is 
to edueation 


making a genuine contribution 


such a statement may not seem to be 


Like the colored girl who had been 


per se, 
significant. 
converted from the Baptist creed to that of the 
“Piscolopian,” “Such things are all too eom- 
mon for me.” But suppose we take up certain 
serious results from ignoring the externa; and 
because I work as an edueational layman in 
Illinois and not elsewhere, I perforce must ex 
emplify broad situations through typical and 
significant local eriteria. 

Certainly it is through more than mere chance 
that school laws control the public-school gov- 
ernment of the country. Certainly there is some- 
thine significant in the mere existence of some 
127,000 independent schagl governments under 
this law, 10,000 of whose schools are now closed. 
Certainly, if any one, teachers should be con- 
scious of what took place edueationally during 
the depression under CCC, NYA, and WPA, 
and they should have some inkling of what is 
now taking place in the closing of scores of lib- 
eral-arts colleges, in drafting boys of 18 and 19 
years, In sending some 200,000 of them back for 
“education by contract” for war pursuits and 
There 
is significance in the actions of the NEA in 
lobbying for $300,000,000 of Federal funds to 


techniques and not for the arts of peace. 
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vo into general edueation through the publie 
schools, possibly to be one more experience in 
Federal intervention in public education when 
the 127,000 futile school governments fall down 
on the job of understanding the externa of edu- 
cation sufficiently to right what is wrong and to 
continue the publie schools under even isolation- 
ist local control, instead of rewriting the Tenth 
Amendment. 

But let us take another start on this subject. 
In Illinois there is no state board of education. 
N. L. Engelhardt, in my home on one oceasion, 
suggested that in Illinois we attempt to have 
school boards select a state board, thus giving 
such a state advisory group the sanction of 
democratic selection by democratically elected 
There is no co-ordinated 
this 


and professional. 


school representatives. 


edueation in state. True, 
both lay 


True, there have been attempts to get repre 


leadership of 


there are leaders, 


sentatives of a score of pressure groups to 
vether to diseuss and advise on edueation poli 
But this 


must 


cies and projects. device does not 
work. further, that 
there is no intelligible state educational policy. 
We do 
distriets, we have some $16,000,000 a year otf 
But let us look 


Therefore, we say, 


have thousands of schools and_ school 
state aid, we have a school law. 
at the reverse of the shield. 
The spread of wealth per district per teacher 
between the richest and, the poorest districts is 
stated on authority to be 1,359 to one. Broadly, 
90 per cent of school support comes from local 
property tax, which makes doubly significant 
the aforesaid spread. Working on a committee 
under state legislation to survey for reorganiza- 
tion 197 districts in the suburban county around 
Chieago, I find most high schools are supported 
100 per cent by loeal revenue and the average 
of all schools is about 93-per-cent local support. 
The financial ability of districts within a few 
miles of each other is on a ratio of more than 
The effort of support for oper- 


ating expenses alone, without those for build- 


sixty to one. 


ings and equipment, is as seven cents compared 
with $1.80. Where wealth is, there is expansion 
of education; where need is sharpest, there is 
woeful neglect. Vaunted democracy heeomes 
mere isolationism, with divide-and-rule even to 
the point of running the schools into the ground. 


One thousand schools are closed. 











H02 


About 


are illiterates 


9.6 per cent of the adults of the state 
About 15 per cent of the chil- 
dren are “exceptionals” with inadequate oppor 
tunitie The state department of public wel- 


fare is authority for the statement that only 
two to three per cent of the inmates of penal 
have had experience in high school 


The 


hows that only 15 per cent of adults had 


institutions 
or college, yet nearly all were edueable. 
ecensil 
four years of high school; before the draft about 
57 per cent of those from 5 to 24 were in school 
or college. The record of drop outs from school 
climbs ‘steadily with adolescence and chances for 
war jobs. Juvenile delinquency, now increasing, 


Mobility of 


vopulation, by trailer camp and greedy promo- 
: | ae 


seems to parallel these drop outs. 


tions of real-estate subdividers, thrusts hundreds 
of children on districts wholly unequipped to ab- 
The Lanham <Aet 


of inequalities and red tape. 


sorb them. has its atrocities 
One episode will 
suffice. A district was split politically and then 
physically. The railroad property went to one 
There 

The 

$56, of 
The Lan- 


side, but the trailer camp to the other. 
were sixty children, with no place to go. 
cost per capita was the state minimum 
which $23 was supplied by state aid. 
ham Act was not operative. Solution: democ- 
racy broke down and the local Roman Catholie 
church opened its basement to provide “public- 
school facilities.” 

Such situations doubtless can be matched in 
But 


in Illinois it is a little more strange because it 


any state of the country in some degree. 


is the state most outstanding for its great con- 
loeal 


Some of the seore of “good-doers” a few years 


trasts of achievement and_ inefficiency. 
ago put the schools in a straightjacket of bud- 
getary regulations. Doubtless the meaning was 
good and was for the purpose of making boards 
circumspect in handling 


and administrators 


school revenues. The lacing was so tight that 
all intelligent boards at once padded their bud- 
gets about ten per cent, and thereafter had two 
budgets: one for real service in the vest pocket; 
the other for outward show and legal authority. 
Now, the railroads knew this and began to east 
about to trim the unsuspecting boards of a large 
Even though the 
boards went to the state capital and obtained 


portion of their revenues. 


reasonable amendatory legislation, the railroads 
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threw out the dragnet of tax objections, had 
millions of dollars of collected taxes impounded, 
and forced the boards both to a realistie study 
of budget-making and to fight for school rights 
through the courts, while shrewd tax attorneys 
grew rich and richer. This not being enough 
offense to childhood, the Chicago-centered roads 
began to attack referendum elections involving 
increased tax rates. And they did this suecess- 
fully, so that hundreds of new elections were 
and are being held to reinstate tax rates which 
have been in vogue as many as fifteen or twenty 
years. Meanwhile, the roads have saved money 
through this tax-dodging. And why? Because 
the state supreme court decides in one ease that 
a board did not know how to keep legal minutes, 
did not preserve a copy of its election ballot, 
and, more importantly, submitted to election an 
improper proposition by merging two tax rates 
into one statement on the ballot. Now comes 
along another ease in which the ballots which 
used the propositions stated “for and against” 
Ballot law 


should have been used, and its provisions were 


were not proper; the Australian 
that the proposition should have been presented 
on a “yes” or “no” basis. This sounds silly, but 
it affects the revenues of hundreds of districts 
which have used rates thus granted for a dozen 
years or more. And the supreme court would 
not allow defendants a rehearing, or the asso- 
ciation of school boards to have heard its peti- 
tion of amicus curiae. 

Thus we see that in Illinois we have an em- 
phatie need for a new school law which shall be 
as clear as erystal to guide school boards and 
administrators to the precise way of being 
honest. At the moment the school law is being 
recodified. But no one is so naive as to think 
that the state General Assembly will permit any 
significant changes in the new work. We shall 
still have fifteen different kinds of school dis- 
tricts, three kinds of school boards, 12,000 iso- 
lationist school districts, 38,000 mostly foot- 
less school-board members ignorantly govern- 
ing schools on the status quo, and some 48,000 
or 50,000 teachers in this state almost totally 
unaware of the conditions of school government 
under which they work. And I am referring not 
to the Chieago schools but to the suburban and 
down-state situations. 

In the order of practical and needed reform 
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we should place state leadership first, state 
policy a close second, state school law, a third, 
state 
But 
preliminary to any such millennium we should 


and reformation in school districts and 


and national financial assistance to follow. 
have a reorientation of all faculties in all the 
nation’s teachers colleges. Those whom the shoe 
does not fit need not wear it. 

Basic should be definite requisites in any 
course of teacher training. Knowledge of such 
matters as stated here are not extrinsic to decent 
teacher training; it is Imperative with adminis- 
trators, who in turn should make it indispen 
Broadly the 


teachers colleges may have these studies avail- 


sable with school-board members. 
able. This flatly is a wrong attitude; courses 
should be obligatory; else we shall have to go to 
the state and set up a new type of examining 
board for all administrators, especially those 
coming in from another state. One might add 
the requirements of a reasonable training in 
devices of publie relations, which time and again 
the superintendent understands not at all. In 
an area where tax delinquencies have run from 
fifteen to sixty per cent year after year for more 
than a decade, any one in school work simply 
must know the answers. When tax objectors 
are printing formidable broadsides striking at 
“undue increases in local tax burdens,” this chal- 
lenge concerns every one engaged in school work. 

These matters do not interest most professors 
When 


threaten revenues, the teachers colleges stop 


of edueation. decreasing enrollments 
teaching “administration” and go to mere sub- 
ject matter, which will refresh retired teachers 
sufficiently to get jobs during the present great 
teacher shortage. 
work. 


The colleges stop their field 
They lose some of their best teachers 
At a recent 
luncheon of the Progressive Edueation Associa- 


through several types of defection. 


tion and a large group of school boards in Chi- 
cago, one very wise administrator, in discussing 
such defections, deplored the great loss of the 
influence of such edueators on “the little drab 
old-maid teacher who in other years had been so 
lifted and inspired at summer teacher-college 
sessions now rapidly deteriorating.” 

But 
there are two outstanding evidences of ignoring 


One must admit the struggle is hard. 


the important ways and means to the where- 


withal of public-school support. Even the 
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classes of school administration at teachers col 
leges touch upon the problems of externa so 
generally and ignore specificity so almost com 
pletely, particularly as it applies to a given 
that the half the 
Secondly, these same professors in writing for 
this habit of 


educational literature 


state, students miss points. 
the educational magazines abet 
neglect. Where in most 
is there a sane and factual approach to these 
specific problems in such fashion as to aid school 
boards or administrators in meeting them sue 
cessfully? Certainly the Educational Policies 
Commission in its publications does not help 
Certainly the U. 8. 
Office of Education dodges all these imperative 
National 


Association does not extend a helping hand to 


the school board one whit. 


demands. Certainly the Edueation 
ruide school boards even to a knowledge of such 
needs of publie education. 

Surveys begun in the Chicago area prove 
indubitably that many an administrator not only 
does not understand the externa which he must 


meet, but does not want his school board “edu 
cated.” 


the same administrators do not know the fune 


Certain other surveys have shown that 


tions of school-board government and both fear 
Demos as represented by the boards and instill 
the same fear in their faculties. 

So long as these things can continue unchecked 
save by the slowest sort of evolution, is there 
reason for surprise that any objectors to changes 
in the status quo should be called “enemies of 
Brameld a 
ago suggested in SCHOOL AND Society that there 


edueation”? Professor few weeks 
be formed a “ecounter-propaganda group” to 
protect the schools from the objectors, for in 
One practical an 
About 


north-shore 


stanee, of the Rugg books. 
swer Is seen in my own neighborhood. 
150 school teachers of the affluent 
suburban area above Chicago, sensing this gap 
in their own education and finding no assistance 
from their own administrators, banded together 
this winter to organize a class on some of the 
phases of these studies which, somewhere early 
in their teacher-college years, had been ignored 
Q.E.D. 
Hersert B. MuLrorp 


and never made up. 


WILMETTE, ILL. 


FORWARD TO FUNDAMENTALS 


A FEW conservative educators, sometimes 


known as Essentialists, are ealling for a return 








to fundamentals. By fundamentals they 
mean the 3 R’s. Some would include textbook 


subjects as grammar, history, and 


Will not 


of other professions move backward 


geography to be faithfully recited. 


likewise? Why should farmers build terraces 
when filling ditches has always been funda- 
mental? Why should doctors use sulfa when 
the drugs of yesterday are the same today? 


Why should engineers use stainless steel when 
Why not go back 


ssions to the fundamentals? 


iron is the same in all ages? 
in all prot 


A conservative teacher was recently conduct- 


ing a lesson on Poland. Each child had a text- 
hook. Neither teacher nor pupils uttered a 
word to reveal that Poland had been divided or 
that Warsaw had fallen. This teacher had re- 


urned completely to the fundamental facts in 
and nothing that had happened 


The 


very atmospli re cemed peaceful and especially 


the textbook 


since the copyright date was diseussed. 
quiet. 

Speaking seriously, however, the real problem 
in education is to go forward to fundamentals, 
to fundamentals that are new, not backward to 
the old and the inadequate. A certain arithme- 
tic class thirty vears ago scored 100 per cent in 
abstract. Arithmetie dealing exclusively with 
firures that had no meaning was known in those 
days as “abstract.” A stranger, ignorant of fun- 
damentals, asked that eighth-grade class with a 
pertect-score figure the eost of 48 books at 25e 


Most of 


they have applied their fundamentals of arith- 


each the ehildren failed. Ilow could 


metic, Which are the same today as yeterday, to 


the present-day problems of aviation? Sut 
these number combinations, tables, and abstraet 
processes were the fundamentals to which some 
would return. 

Asa matter of fact, arithmetic is not the same 
today as it was yesterday. Modern arithmetic 
1890 beeause it deals with 
Arithmetie of this 


a new fundamental to be 


differs from that of 
different subject matter. 
present generation 1s 
reached by going forward, not backward. It 
must be an arithmetic made meaningful by the 
modern methods of teaching, an arithmetic made 
funetional by useful application. 

Another 


the effort 


weakness of the old fundamentals 


was at mastery of them in a given 
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VOL. 
erade as “minimum essentials.” The doctrine 
of minimum essentials represents a good phi- 
losophy, wrongly applied. It recognizes the 
fact that all persons must accept a common 
citizenship; but it disregards the further fact 
that common elements in society are social char- 
acteristics, that they develop independently of 
the school, that they will develop even in spite 
of the school. The doctrine misapphes a fun- 
damental idea by requiring all children to mas- 
ter facts selected arbitrarily at certain stages 
of their development. The minimum essentials 
of knowledge and skill should be acquired by 
each child, but not in a specified grade. The 
acquisition should come when individual need, 
capacity, and opportunity are coincident. It 
should be meaningful through a positive and 
vital connection with experience. 

Furthermore, education in the old fundamen- 
tals to which some people would return usually 
trained children like circus animals to perform 
but not to think, to add but not to ealeulate, to 
read fluently but not to gain thought from a 
printed page. It trained them to remember and 
recite facts of science, geography, and history, 
hut not to solve scientific and social problems. 
Those fundamentals proved as inadequate to 
meet the problems of social and political life 
today as the Maginot Line proved inadequate 
to prevent a modern invasion. 

What were those old fundamentals in geog- 
raphy? In 1912, a certain geography class was 
being conducted within four blocks of the Mis- 
sissippi River. The lesson was about the Mis- 
sissippi. The teacher asked for numerous facts 
concerning the source, the tributaries, and the 
size of the river, but nowhere in the lesson did 
the teacher mention the social and industrial im- 
portance of the Mississippi for the city which 
stood on its banks. In fact, most of the children 
failed to identify the river studied as the one 
But the 
facts studied Now 
people would have the stress of 1942 drive the 


that flowed only four blocks away. 
were fundamentals. some 
schools backwards in a return flight to these 
factual fundamentals. 

Facts of history and geography are indeed 
Reading and 
arithmetie are likewise fundamentals. Nobody 
School children acquire 


fundamentals. Nobody denies it. 


questions that either. 
more useful facts of geography and history in 
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recent years, read more books, and learn more 
Research has not 
But what 


arithmetie than ever before. 
revealed anything to the contrary. 
children learn today is meaningful, not the skill 
they would get by going back to the so-called 
fundamentals of yesterday. No Progressive 
educator would try to build a superstructure of 
learning on anything but fundamentals; but at 
the same time no Progressive edueator would 
take a backward flight to the stuff that was 
known as educational fundamentals a genera- 
tion ago. 

The present world chaos affords ample evi 
dence that the fundamentals of yesterday have 
been weighed and found wanting. The greatest 
fundamentals of all were omitted entirely or 
grossly neglected. They are the fundamentals 
of the art of living together peaceably, the art 
of human co-operation, the art of attaining 
common purposes through a common effort. 
Even the fundamental art of original and ere- 
ative thinking has been overshadowed in the 
past by the memorization of faets that could 
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be recited in parrot fashion. These new funda- 


mentals we must attain by going forward. 
With new fundamentals of this kind the next 
generation may have some hope of escaping the 


If we look backward, 


may we not become another pillar of salt? If 


tragedies of the present. 


we look forward to new fundamentals, may we 
not help humanity to realize its dreams of a 
better world? In which direction lies our hope 
for the future? 

Lines quoted by permission from the “Cry of 
Conservatism,” by Roy Ivan Johnson, express 
my sentiment on this question : 


To those haleyon mornings bright 

In some Yesterday of Light 

Conservatism turns, 

Tradition-drawn ; 

But the fire of progress burns 

In the Future’s altar-urns: 

Return us not, O God, 

But lead us on. 

GeEorGE R. JOHNSON 
DIRECTOR OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, 
St. Louis PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Correspondence ... 





A NOVEL DEVICE FOR PRESENTING 
WORLD NEWS TO THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


Los ANGELES City Schools, in co-operation 
with the Columbia Broadeasting System, have 
inaugurated in the junior and senior high schools 
a visual-education device that promises to be a 
real contribution toward the development of an 
informed young citizenry. 

A portion of the CBS-KNX News Bureau’s 
complete facilities for the audio dissemination 
of news and information has been transferred 
to visual medium in the form of a news-map 
display, colorful enough to attract attention, 
complete and varied enough to hold attention, 
and so expertly executed as to inspire the stu- 
dent to further voluntary exploration of news 
and current events on his own initiative. 

The display consists of an easel of “lobby 
about 60” x 40”. 
were made in the manual-training shops of the 


board” The display boards 


various schools; and are designed to carry the 


latest Rand-MeNally World Map (26” x 41” 





and glass eovered), a pictorial montage of 
CBS-KNX World News personnel and news 
KNX 
broadeasts, and a four-page review of the news 
for the previous week. All the display material 
was supplied by the CBS-KNX News Bureau. 
The news review is compiled and written by 
different CBS-KNX news analysts at noon each 


Saturday and dispatched through the mail to 


photos, a complete schedule of news 


the various schools. 

Social-living classes are employing the dis 
play in a wide variety of ways including quiz 
contests based on information on the boards, 
weekly tests taken from the news review, and 
the appointment of individuals 
with the 


(with water color) on the glass over the map 


groups or 
charged responsibility of locating 
the location-sources of the news during the past 
week. 

At almost any hour of the school day a group 
of students can be observed before the display 
in lively, intelligent, and animated conversation. 

The excellence with which the material is dis 
played and the thoroughness of the CBS-KNX 
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World News Map act as a stimulus to greater 
exploration of current events by the students of 
the Los Angeles junior and senior high schools. 

The response of our principals and teachers 
has been most enthusiastic and we regard this 


service as extremely valuable, particularly at 


Seo me .. « « 
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this time when an intelligent and thorough 
knowledge of world events is of primary impor 
tance to tomorrow’s citizens. 
VIERLING KERSEY 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
Los ANGELES 





AIDS TO BOOK SELECTION 
The Right Book for the Right Child. Edited 
by Miriam Snow, MABEL V. MorpuHert, and 
Xxvii+ 285 pp. 


CARLETON WASHBURNE. 


New York: John Day, 1942. Third edition. 
$3.00. 
A Basie Book Collection for High Schools. 


Chicago: 


$2.00. 


Kdited by Jessig Boyp. 193 pp. 


American Library Association, 1942. 
for Social Studies Teachers. By 
KpGgar B. Wesiey. 158 pp. Bulletin No. 17. 
Washington, D. C.: National Couneil for the 
Social Studies, 1941. $.50. 


What to Read on Psychology. 


Re ading Guide 


By Marion E. 


Hawes. 36 pp. Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1942. $40. Special quantity 
rates. 

A Busy mathematician may some day take 


time off for relaxation from his strenuous war 
activity and work out a formula for determin- 
ing the average rate of speed of book produe- 
tion and the eritical point at which a new 
Without a 
shred of doubt, some special relationship does 
books 


There was a time when human 


reading guide becomes necessary. 


exist between the themselves and the 
ruide to them. 
intellect could command an intimate aequain- 
tance with the contents of all books; now, alas, 
If the 


books themselves are too many to be known, 


with but an ultramicroscopie number. 


then there must be some way by which the inter- 
ested reader may obtain a smattering of their 
messages without going to the bother of even 
looking at them. This is the fundamental 
reason for the book-list, reading guide, bibliog- 
raphy, bibliography of bibliographies, ete. 
Life is too short to wait for a mathematician’s 
formula. Rashness must at times take the place 
of reason, if there is to be any progress. There- 
fore, regretfully dispensing with the unborn 
formula, the reviewer must proceed to an 
analysis of the books listed above, so as to put 


before the reader the richness of their offerings. 


These publications represent a cross section 
of the American educational ladder. The first 
is a list of over 1,300 children’s books reeom- 
mended by the American Library Association 
for purchase. The books have been graded by 
the Research Department of the Winnetka (III.) 
publie schools, under the direction of Mrs. 
Morphett and Superintendent Washburne, and 
briefly but competently annotated by a special 


committee of librarians. Here one ean find suit- 





able and varied reading matter—special lists of 
picture books, “read-aloud” books, maturer vol- 
umes, verse, and biography—for youngsters up 
Particular attention has been 
For them 


to early teenage. 
directed to the needs of the tiny tots. 
the editors have provided a selection of illus- 
trated stories-without-words. Add to these fea- 
tures the presence of a directory of publishers, 
an author-subject-title index, and several how- 
we-did-it and how-to-use-it prefaces, and it is 
not difficult to predict that the volume will find 
its way to the library reference room, children’s 
bookroom, elementary-school office, parental 
bookshelf, teachers-college library, gift shop, 
and other places frequented by, or likely to be 
of service to, the growing generation. 

Perhaps this should not be mentioned, be- 
cause of the traditional hostility of the teaching 
profession to such literature, but nowhere in 
this large book list ean be found the stories by 
Horatio Alger or those about the Boy Allies, 
Rover Boys, Tom Swift, Frank Merriwell, Jack 
Lightfoot, Nick Carter, and other boys’ favorites 
of a generation and more ago. In like manner, 
a young woman would miss some of the girls’ 
books that fascinated her in her earlier years. 
Sentiment, unfortunately, has no place in edu- 
cational research and _ scientifie classification. 
Among the sports stories, which are seemingly 
no longer suitable for the current crop of chil- 
dren, are those by Ralph Henry Barbour, Wal- 
ter Camp, Leslie Quirk, and William Heyliger. 
All these are cited by an unaided memory, which 
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also recollects that they had honored places on 
the publie-lbrary shelves less than two decades 
ago. Tempora mutantur. 

The secondary-school collection of annotated 
book titles, like the volume just discussed, has 
been compiled by the American Library Asso- 
ciation, this time with the co-operation of the 
NEA and the National Council of Teachers of 
English. It contains 1,500 titles, of which 300 
are books of fiction and 150 are biographies, 
arranged in categories in accordance with the 
Dewey classification system. In each class, the 
titles are arranged by type of publication— 
books, bibliographies, pamphlets. (The few ref- 
erences in the field of education are found under 
the headings: visual education, vocations, col- 
leges and universities, publie schools.) The 
remainder of the book is made up of a short 
list of sources of free or inexpensive materials, 
a publishers’ directory, an introduction reveal 
ing the method of book selection, and a full 
author-title-subject index. 

Perhaps the most striking characteristic of 
this collection is the quality of the annotations. 
They are brief, descriptive, evaluative, and in- 
dieative of specific usefulness. There is hardly 
any question as to whether the annotators have 
actually examined the books, a condition lament- 
ably present in too many “annotated” bibliogra- 
phies. At times the annotation consists of a 
quotation from the preface or from a review. 
Only in a few instances is it weak, giving little 
or no enlightenment as to the book’s content. 

The third book here reviewed is a carefully 
planned and exceptionally well-executed bibli- 
ography for teachers, prospective teachers-in- 
training, librarians, and other purchasers of 
books. 


essay which describes in some detail the criteria 


Beginning with a critical introductory 


of selection—scholarship, recency, readability, 
and professional utility—the book introduces 
the best publications in eight content fields, such 
as geography and economies, the social studies, 
and education. Then follow descriptions of 
magazines, suggested collections for library pur- 


chase, a publishers’ directory, and in an authors’ 


index. 

The books grouped under “Social Studies” 
deal with the principles and methods of teach- 
ing these subjects, while those found under 
“Education” are representative of nearly every 
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phase of pedagogical preparation: psychology, 
curriculum, sociology, administration, philoso- 
phy, history, audio-visual aids, guidance. All 
these are presumed by the author to be helpful 
to the social-studies teacher. 

Professor Wesley characterizes his annota- 
tions as “informative, rather than analytical; 
descriptive, rather than critical,” an understate- 
comment frequently 


ment, inasmueh as_ his 


evaluates and criticizes. It is hardly surprising 
that Wesley’s judgments of edueational books 
are accurate—he holds a professorship of edu 
cation at the University of Minnesota and a 
chairmanship of the social-studies department 
in the University High School—but one would 
wish that he had subjected the titles in social 
studies and in the other fields to as eritieal a 
vaze as he has those in education. Apart from 
this, Professor Wesley’s bibliography seems to 
the reviewer, who has already examined eare 
fully most of the 1940-42 bibliographies, to be 
one of the best compilations of the year, a “read 
ing guide’—in the best interpretation of the 
word, and a model for other bibliographers. 

It should be noted that Wesley makes a slight 
error in his appraisal of SCHOOL AND Sociery. 
He states, “The book reviews are few and non 
critical.” 
reader of this journal’s book section. 

Mrs. 
faithful of this periodical. 
joint product of the suggestions of many libra- 


Apparently he has not been a regular 


Hawes needs no introduction to the 


Her pamphlet, “the 


rians and psychologists,” is a guide to psycho 
logical literature for the reader with little or 
no experience in the subject. The contribution 
of Mrs. Hawes consists in the preparation of 
the form and the adaptation and grading of the 
Books in 
nearly all branches of general and applied psy- 
chology, likely to interest and benefit the adult, 
Popular treatments, elementary 


content to the needs of the reader. 


are included. 
texts, and advanced texts are well graded on the 
basis of difficulty. The annotations are brief, at 
times less than a line in length, and frequently 
evaluative in some way. In a number of in 
stances, the comment, rarely of a critical nature, 
is so general as to be limited in usefulness. 
Looking at the pamphlet in a broader sense, if 
becomes apparent that it is a very helpful com 
pilation for adults, undergraduates reading at 


will or under some form of duress, and graduate 
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students preparing for a comprehensive exami- 
nation. 

It is to be hoped that forthcoming bibliogra- 
phies—and their number is determined by some 


unknown mathematical funetion of the rate of 


Reborts .... 
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book publiecation—will sustain the high stand 
ard of those here described. 
Wiuuram W. BrickKMANn 
Epitor, Education Abstracts, 
New York CITy 





ITEMS OF INTEREST FROM THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL BUREAU OF 
EDUCATION 


AMONG the varied contents of the Bulletin of 
the IBE received early this year by SCHOOL 
AND Society and carrying reports for the first 
quarter of 1942, educational news from coun 
tries in both hemispheres easily takes first place 
in general interest. In the Western Hemisphere 
reports are as follows: 

ARGENTINA, A plan for secondary education, 
having the sanction of the government, provides 
for a three year cy cle of studies “in common for 
both 


elementary-school teachers” and a two-year eycle 


future matriculation students and future 


in which the studies will be differentiated. 
CANADA. The provineial legislature of the 
Province of Quebee passed an amendment to 


Act, by 


school 


the Kdueation which a teacher, before 


entering upon a contract, must have a 
doctor's certificate “that he or she is free from 
any physieal defect or illness whieh would im- 
pair his or her usefulness as a teacher”; and a 
second certificate that the teacher is free from 
tubereulosis. If the required X-ray examina- 
tion proves the presence of tubercular disease, 
the teacher’s contract is at once “rescinded with- 
out indemnification.” 

CoLtomBIA. With the purpose of developing 


“the agricultural bias of the Colombian rural 
school,” the Francisco José de Caldas prize, val- 
ued at 1,000 pesos, will be the annual award to 
“the teacher with the best ‘farm-school’ under 
his charge.” 

Ecuapor. In 1941, the Ministry of Publie 
Kdueation decreed that a fathers’ committee be 
formed “in each official and municipal sehool to 
collaborate in all efforts to improve the school 
work,” which would inelude participation in all 
tvpes of school betterment from the construe 
tion of up-to-date buildings and the eare of 


children’s health to provision for the enrichment 


of life through musie and other entertainment. 
The Ministry of Education reported that for the 
year 1940-41 the country maintained 29 official 
kindergartens, besides two municipal ones in the 
The 


enrollment in these pre-school sections was 3,665 


town of Guayaquil and 14 private ones. 


children and 146 teachers. 
From beyond the seas the following countries 
reported : 
AusTRALIA. Centers for child development, 
established in the capital cities of the six states 
by the Australian Commonwealth scheme, paved 
the way for the first kindergarten built by pub- 
lic funds, which was opened by the Melbourne 
City Couneil in 1941. 
contemplated by the council. In 


Seventeen others were 
New South 
Wales a unique portable library, “a large book- 
case containing a very fine collection of books, 
including many reference works, covering the 
needs of all grades,” is set in a frame and 
wheeled on easters from room to room, where 
the pupils select their books and read under the 
supervision of the teacher, thus insuring the 
eare of the books and making it possible to pro- 
vide books of better quality. 

BULGARIA. 
tin of the 
Teaching of 


L’Enseignement ménager, bulle- 
Federation for the 
Mareh, 1942, 
stated in an article that young girls in Bulgaria 


International 
Home Economies, 
may now enter three kinds of agricultural 
schools after the progymnasium: agricultural 
two-year continuation schools; practical agri- 
eultural schools having a free boarding section 
for pupils owning a farm; and secondary agri- 
cultural schools emphasizing “agricultural and 
domestie questions.” Both boys and girls are 
admitted to these schools. Girls who wish fur- 
ther training in the same fields or who wish to 
become teachers may go to the Tzaritza Ioanna 
Higher Institute at Pazardjik. 

Cuina. The war has inereased the number 
of Chinese university students, “especially in 


the faculties of science.” 
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Eaypet. The Ministry of Publie Instruction 
has abolished English in the first two classes of 
the elementary schools and French in the first 
two classes of the secondary schools, in order to 
The trend 


in the teaching of foreign languages is to re- 


ojve more time to the mother tongue. 


place the formal study of grammar with 


“creater appreciation of foreign literature.” 
France. The 
February, 1942, contains an article explaining 


French Review, Education, 
how a Dramatie Studies Group, made up of 
the amateur actors among pupils of the sec- 
ond and higher classes, supplemented classroom 
work by developing initiative and the spirit of 
co-operation. The group was organized into a 
number of troupes, which, after sufficient study 
and rehearsal, performed competitive one-act 
play Ss. 
each class by “one of the arts members” of the 
headmaster’s staff, who, in accordance with a 
ministerial deeree issued in 1941, “takes charge 
of the moral edueation period.” He is the “form 
master” and is expected to know his pupils, 
direct their reading, develop their standards of 
behavior and their sense of responsibility, and 
withal keep in touch with the teacher of physical 
edueation, the school doctor, and the parents of 
children. 

GERMANY. The Reich Ministry of Education 
on Mareh 9, 1942, decreed the regulations that 
must govern the Hauptschule, elementary school 
for gifted children. The pupils, if selected, are 
under compulsion to enroll in the school, which 
provides the necessary training for “vocations 
demanding much manual ability, and profound 
knowledge of nature and of the importance of 
the specifie trade, [and] of its relation to the 
national economy and to the national life as 
a whole.” The curriculum emphasizes foreign 
languages, mathematics, and science and _ pre- 
pares for all other schools not requiring “atten- 
dance at a secondary school as a condition of 
entrance.” Germany’s “national-political estab- 
lishments” are fed by selections from “the mid- 
dle schools, higher elementary schools, and even 
from the first four classes of the secondary 
schools,” and the directors of these establish- 
ments have the duty of observing the proposed 
groups of selectees. The diplomas of Germans 
living abroad or naturalized Germans edueated 
in schools not using German as the language of 
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instruction are not recognized unless the hold- 
ers can pass a “supplementary examination in 
German, history, and biology.” 

Great Britarn. Child-guidance clinics in 
Glasgow have increased so rapidly since the 
establishment of the first one 15 years ago by 
William Boyd in the education department of 
the University of Glasgow that every school in 
the city is now within reasonable reach of a 
clinic. Research work is done at the university 
for the associated clinics, the directors of which 
are teacher-psychologists. Psychiatrie work is 
under the city’s edueation health service. An 
experiment with “the wild, neglected, and un- 
disciplined boys who were causing trouble in 
their evacuation billets” has had “in many in- 
The Society of 


Friends opened Barns Ilouse in Peeblesshire for 


stances a heartening response.” 


this rescue work in 1940 and, through the study 


of each boy’s history and personality and 


through elassless “Shouse-meetings,” the enter- 
prise has succeeded in establishing among the 
resident boys, averaging 25 in number, not only 
“the idea of law” but “a sense of security and 
affeetion 
HOLLAND. 
placed on the education of youth in the arts, 


. never experienced in their lives.” 


In this country a new emphasis, 


followed a conference held early in 1942 at the 
New School “De Werkplaats” at 


Bilthoven. 


Education 
HunGary. The Hungarian Society for the 
Study of Children and Youth, as announced in 
its organ l’Enfant, is attempting to develop in 
children ‘those qualities which later may be of 
service to the national life and to production.” 
A pedagogical council in which doctors, psy- 
chologists, and edueators collaborate will take 
under their care “difficult or backward children” 
and either direct their activities, with their back- 
ground in mind, or give them the “psyeho- 
therapic treatment” their cases indicate. 

Itaty. The Ministry of National Education 
instituted information courses on edueation in 
the open air at Rome and Milan for head teach 
ers and class teachers during the first half of 
the year 1942, the purpose being to put “the 
whole problem of open-air education on a more 
general basis.” 

PortuGaL. Regardless of the type, all secon- 
dary schools in Portugal are under the absolute 
control of the Ministry of Education, and all 
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boys and girls, in state or private schools, if they 
wish a professional career of any sort, must 
take the state examinations of the lycée course, 
which is “literary and humanistic in_ bent.” 
The Instituto de Orientacgao Profisional, a gov- 
ernment-founded institution for studying and 
applying “methods of vocational guidance,” in 
order to meet the problem of absorbing into the 
socio-economic life “the surplus of young people 
reaching the university stage,” is co-operating 
with the Ministry of Edueation in adjusting the 
secondary-school system “to the needs of na- 
tional life.” 

RouMANIA. A cultural agreement between 
the Roumanian and Spanish governments has 
been signed by which teachers of.the culture of 
each country may be exchanged, not only in 
universities but in higher schools and scientific 
research centres. The exchange will also extend 
to technical and literary publications. 

Spain. An inspectorate of elementary 
schools, composed of eight members, has been 
re-established by decree. In Madrid the con- 
struction of 15 new school buildings is being 
considered, and several gardens for the exelu- 
sive use of children are to be opened. 

In the fall of 1941 the King of 


Sweden inaugurated an institute in Stockholm 


SWEDEN. 
for the training of artisans and craftsmen. It 


has departments for the different trades and 
not only teaches the handicrafts but instructs 


Research... 
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pupils how to set up their own workshops, keep 
their books, and so on. There are laboratories 
where tradesmen may have their work and in- 
The institute 


also serves “as an information centre for the 


ventive ideas tested by experts. 


handicraft trade and small industry on tech- 
nical questions and organization.” 

SWITZERLAND. Five services designed to give 
children experience in the routine of country 
living and at the same time to help country 
people with their burdens have been organized: 
(1) school-children’s auxiliary service for pupils 
of the elementary, secondary, and higher schools 
during vacations and short holidays; (2) young 
people’s service in the country, a probationary 
year for adolescents; (3) one-year apprentice- 
ship for boys; (4) domestic apprenticeship for 
girls; (5) help to overworked country women 
by girl probationers. 

TurKEY. The junior section of the Turkish 
Red Crescent arranges for delicate children to 
spend the school holidays in health camps the 
first of which was established four years ago 
and was so successful that six additional camps 
were instituted in 1941 and three in 1942. They 
can accommodate from 100 to 200 children, to- 
gether with teachers, a doctor, and an official 
A gift of $1,000 
for this enterprise was recently made to the 
Turkish Red Crescent by the American Junior 
Red Cross. 


representative of the school. 





SCHOOL CHILDREN WHO ARE UNDER- 
WEIGHT 


AT one time the most widely used criterion for 
malnutrition among school children was the rela- 
tionship of weight to height as compared with 
the average for the child’s age. If a child was 
more than ten per cent below the average weight 
of children of the same height and age he was 
immediately classified as “malnourished.” Later 
this rule of thumb was found to be too mislead- 
ing, in many eases, to justify its uncritical use. 
Indiscriminate application of the rule disre- 
garded different body types who might be in 
nutrition but who varied 


excellent states of 


widely from the average. It also failed to eon- 


sider the part that the skeleton plays in total 


body weight and to make allowances for the 
light-boned or heavy-boned individuals. 

So the use of “ten per cent underweight” as 
a universal index of malnutrition has been dis- 
continued. But the height-weight-age relation- 
ship is still valuable if used intelligently. It 
-an be used as a sign of the necessity for further 
investigation and it is one of the easiest inves- 
tigatory indices to apply. Moreover, serious 
underweightness is still regarded by the medical 
profession and by school health workers as an 
important sign of probable health deficiency. 
So there is sufficient justification to warrant its 
intelligent use. 

Consequently it was thought to be a problem 
worth investigating to ascertain the extent to 
which school children fall more than ten per 
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cent below the average. Records were obtained 
for all the school children of a typical American 
The total 
Measurements 


city of 60 to 70 thousand population.! 


number investigated was 7,717. 
of height and weight were made, in practically 
all eases, during September, 1940. Each pupil 
was compared with the standards of the Bald- 
win-Wood tables and those who were more than 
ten per cent below the average weight for age 
From this the 
number and per cent who were below the stand- 


The 


and height were ascertained. 


ard were compiled for each grade by sexes. 
results are given in Table I. 


TABLE I 
THE PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOL CHILDREN, BY SEXES AND 
GRADES, WHO ARE MORE THAN TEN PER 
CENT UNDERWEIGHT 


Girls 
Per cent 


Boys 
Per cent 





Bh ech aici st a iele ie 8.19 
Merivecresiin sees 9.95 
BE stage wees 14.02 
BEM careblomergs 17.77 
| \ SRP ee 18.69 
See 15.3- 
Wile eee arama a 12.54 
i) ee 11.61 
5 ee 11.02 
RR ee 11.59 
RE rarer 18.2 

ERS oats a alwiere 13.5 

POM Xeiecceitece 19.2 

= eer ee 14.7 

VII-XII 13.73 
jo 2 eee 14.26 


1. The lowest 


percentages for both sexes are found in the kin- 


Conclusions and Inferences. 
dergarten and first grade. Never again during 
their school careers do children have so favor- 
able nutrition as they do when they first change 
from a home regimen to a school regimen. 
There is nothing in this study to show that the 
school is a causal factor, but it is concomitant 
and may be causal. 

The faets of the present study were verified 
by another study? made in a similar way on the 
children of all the elementary schools of the 
same city for the school year 1939-40. Almost 


11f it should be felt that the generalizing in this 
section should be restricted to the school district 
which was studied, it should be pointed out that the 
school district is typical and the children presum- 
ably conform to the national averages. There is no 
evidence to suggest that they do not do so. This 
study is concerned with the deviates only and there 
is no reason to suspect that the conclusions do not 
have general validity. 

2 Unpublished study made by E. R. Fishel and H. 
Krause. 
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found for 
Again the kinder 
garten and grade-I children showed the lowest 


identical percentages were corre- 


sponding grades and sexes. 
percentages. It may be that the school regimen 
is responsible for the more unfavorable per 
centages found in later grades. Terman points 
out®: ‘We have taken the child out of its natural 
habitat of open air, freedom, and sunshine, and 
for nearly half his waking hours we are subject- 
ing him to an unnatural regimen, one which dis- 
turbs all the vital functions of secretion, exere- 
digestion, circulation, and 


tion, respiration, 


nutrition.” A study of the use of eyeglasses 
among school children* found that the propor 
tion that needed glasses increased with successive 
grades. Again, this is a concomitant and not 
necessarily a causal relationship. But these 
facts suggest the desirability of a re-examination 
of the claim that education promotes health and 
physical efficiency. Possibly either our claims 
for education or our educational processes need 
revision. 

2. Sex differences are striking. Throughout 
the whole school period the percentage of girls 
who are below the ten-per-cent line is much 
greater then the percentage of boys. In some 
grades the proportion of girls is more than twice 
that of the boys. 


regimen for girls in general, both at school and 


This may imply that our 


at home, is less healthy physically than is our 
regimen for boys. Possibly girls are too re- 
stricted to sedentary, indoor activities. 

3. Inspection of the table shows the percent 
age of underweight boys rising to grade IV, 
then falling to grade IX. Translated to average 
ages, this indicates a rise in percentage of under- 
weight boys to age 9 and a drop in the per 
centage from age 9 to age 14. For girls the 
highest percentage oecurs at grade III (average 
age of 8 years) and the lowest percentage there 
‘ (average age of 15 


> 


ifter comes at grade X 
years). It is quite likely that normal variations 
in growth® rate are at least a partial cause of 
these fluctuations. For example, there is a pre- 
pubertal slowing down of growth that may ae 


count for the decrease in the proportion who are 


3 Terman, L. M., and Almack, J. C., ‘‘The Hy 
giene of the School Child,’’ Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1929, p. 9. 

4 Marshall, M. V., ScHOOL AND Society, May 3, 
1941, p. 582. 

5 Terman and Almack, op. cit., p. 28. 
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underweight for their heights. Study of a larger 
sample population might smooth out irregulari- 
ties in the results and make such a trend more 
apparent. 

1, The proportion of boys and girls who are 
more than ten per cent underweight is probably 
When the 
grades are grouped into elementary (I-VI) and 
econdary (VII-XI1), the proportions are about 


14 per cent for the boys and 23 per cent for the 


a good deal larger than is desirable. 


girls. About one seventh of the boys and nearly 
one quarter of the girls are more than ten per 
cent below the average weight of boys and girls 
of the same age and height. 
M. V. MARSHALL 
M. L. Huser 
FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE, 
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Direct Communi- 
Heath. 1943. 


DAVIS, RoBerRT GorHAM, et al, 
cation, Pp. vii+ 247. Ope ee 
$1.25. 

\ practical treatise on writing and speaking with 
Material suited to the edu- 
the Army and Navy 


directness and clarity 
eational programs of 
o 
ILSBREE, WILLARD 8S. Pupil Progress in the Ele- 
(No. 5, ‘‘ Practical Suggestions 
for Teaching, ’’ edited by Hollis L. Caswell). 
Pp. viii+ 86. Illustrated. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
1943. 604. 
This book deals with theories and practices—tradi 
tional and modern—in the grouping and promotion 
of elementary-school children 


mentary School 


‘‘Enlist in the Forees of Edueation’’ (Bulletin 

160). Pp. iii+10. Published by the State De- 
partment of Publie Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 
1945. 
A bulletin urging that “capable students” be in- 
duced to join the teaching profession by putting 
before them its satisfactions and its advantages in 
such matters as self-improvement and the esteem of 
the public 


a 
Germany Tomorrow. Pp. 17. New York. The 
American Friends of German Freedom. 1943. 


25¢. 
\ pamphlet discussing “What are we 
Germany after Hitler’s defeat” 


to do with 
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The original widely used book by L. Emmett Holt 
brought up to date by the addition of new material 
based on scientific investigation. 


e 
Justus, May. Bluebird, Fly Up! Pp. 187... T- 
lustrated by Helen Finger. Lippincott. 1943, 
$2.00. 


A story for children, the scenes of which are laid in 
the Great Smokies. 
© 


PERRY, JOSEPHINE. The Steel Industry. Pp. 126. 
Illustrated. Longmans, Green. 1943. $1.75. 
This book, written for youth, is concerned not only 
with the history and raw materials of steel, but with 
the various processes of steel production. 


‘*Thirty-second Annual Report of the Brooklyn 
Botanie Garden’’ (Vol. XXXII, No. 2, Brooklyn 
Botanic Record). Pp. Vili + 122. Illustrated. 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 1943. 
Reports research projects, educational activities, 
growth of library and garden collections, and finan- 
cial status 

e 

TIDWELL, R. E. (prepared by). Planning Improve- 
ment in Rural Living through the Schools—A 
Report of the Exploratory Study of County Edu- 
cational Problems (University of Alabama Bul- 
letin—New Series, No, 256). Pp. 103. Bureau 
of Educational Research, University of Alabama. 
1943. 
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Hout, L. EMMETT, JR., M.D. (revised by). Care 
and Feeding of Children. Pp. xv+321. D. 


Appleton-Century. 1943. $2.00. 
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